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THE NOTE-BOOK. 
Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 
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AN artists work together in 
harmony? The mural paint- 
ers who have been chosen to 
decorate the large court room 
in the new Appellate Court 
Building, for which the foun- 
dations are being excavated 

on Madison Square, have determined to be 
good, and to work as nearly as may be requi- 
site in the same key of color, and to the same 
scale as tothe figures. Usually, in cases like 
this, each insists on following his own sweet 
will, and the result is discord. No end of 
bitterness has been created between architects 
and painters in consequence. The architect 
is sometimes a stickler for style ; more often 
for mere uniformity. Painters resent the 
restrictions which he puts upon them, and 
often go out of their way to oppose him. 

In the present case, the artists concerned, 
for the decoration of the court room, are 
Messrs. Henry Oliver Walker, Edward Sim- 
mons, and Edwin H. Blashfield, who are to 
fill the three large panels opposite the judge’s 
dais ; and Messrs. Kenyon Cox, Joseph Lau- 
ber, and A. L. Collins, who are to paint the 
frieze. The three large panels referred to, 
which are to be filled with allegorical sub- 
jects, constitute the main feature of the dec- 
oration ; and it is worthy of note that the 
central space has been assigned to Mr. Wal- 
ker by his confréres, for the understood rea- 
son that they can more easily accommodate 
themselves to his usual scheme of coloration 
than he to theirs. The artists who are to 
decorate the frieze have also agreed among 
themselves as to scale and the nature of the 
continuous background. It seems reason- 
able to expect, therefore, that the general 
effect will be fairly harmonious. Neverthe- 
less, we think that, as a rule, it is safer to 
entrust the entire decoration of a single 
room, however large, to one man; but there 
have been, and unfortunately will be, for 
some time to come, few opportunities of the 
sort, and the architect, Mr. James Brown 
Lord, felt that as many of our artists as 
possible should be represented. The en- 
trance hall is to be so divided by the eleva- 
tor shaft that the frieze falls into three 
distinct parts ; and each of these has been 
assigned to a single artist. Messrs. Robert 
Reid, H. Siddons Mowbray, and W. L, 
Metcalf are to undertake this part. 
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One of the most exquisite engravings of 
our day has just been completed by Mr. A. 
Mathey-Doret after Ghirlandaio’s charm- 
ing portrait of Giovanna Tornabuoni. The 
small reproduction which we show on this 
page will give our readers some faint idea 
of the beauty and charm of the work. The 
engraving is published in a single limited 
edition of 300 ‘* remark"’ proofs, one half on 
parchment and one half on Japan paper by 
Mr. Charles Sedelmeyer, Paris. The paint- 
ing, which has for a long time been exhibited 
in the British National Gallery, is that of a 
handsome and intellectual young woman, 
whose hair is arranged in a close coil at the 
back, but hangs in wavy curls at the sides. 
She holds a purse in front of her with both 
hands. On the shelf of a recess behind her 
are a jewelled pendant and a book with 
gauffered edges. A string of beads is ar- 
ranged in a festoon hanging from an upper 
shelf, and against the wall of the recess is 
pinned a scroll with a Latin inscription, 
which may be translated, ‘‘ If art could de- 
pict her manners and her mind, there would 
be no more beautiful picture upon earth.”’ 
Giovanna was a member of the Albizzi fam- 
ily, of Florence, and married Lorenzo Torna- 
buoni in 1486. 





THE ART AMATEUR. 


THE two most important sales of the sea- 
son in Paris were those of the collections 
of the late Mr. A. Marmontel, “ Professeur 
honoraire au Conservatoire,” and of the well- 
known Mr. G. Goudy. The latter included 
such masterpieces as Corot’s “Le Pont de 
Poissy,” a fine example of the painter's 
second manner, based evidently on a direct 
study from nature ; and Degas’s “Avant la 
Course.” Manet’s celebrated picture of 
the confederate cruiser Alabama as_ she 
appeared off Cherbourg, and his portrait 
group, “Au Jardin,” Monet’s “Canal en 
Hollande,” and his effective snow scene, 
“L’Hiver,” and other works by the same 
artists, and by Pissaro, Renoir, and Sisley, 
may be taken as indicating the nature of 
the collection. That of Professor Marmon- 
tel, who, by the by, was grand-nephew of 
the author of the “Contes Maraux,” was in 
large part composed of drawings by eigh- 
teenth century masters—Saint-Aubin, Fra- 
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gonard, Boucher, Chardin, and others ; but 
there were also, among the paintings, “‘ Sainte 


GIOVANNA TORNABUONI. FROM THE ENGRAVING 
BY A. MATHEY-DORET. 


Cecile,” by Rubens, and two Venetian 
scenes by Guardi; and among the draw- 
ings a pen drawing by David of the deputy 
Lepelletier de Saint-Fargeau, after his as- 
sassination, several water-colors and cray- 
ons by Prudhon, two sepia drawings by 
Rembrandt, “La Ronne Visite,” a night 
effect, and “Le Faucheur,” and specimens 
of Tiepolo, Joseph Vernet, and Benjamin 
West. The modern paintings included 
Rousseau’s “ Mont St. Michel,” mentioned in 
Sensier’s “ Souvenirs sur Rousseau,” Dupré’s 
“Le Chemin Creux,” several studies by 
Diaz, a “Scene de Don Juan,” by Delacroix, 
a figure piece by Corot, “ Femme a la Man- 
doline,” still-lifes and figures by Bouvin, a 
landscape by Barye, a marine and a figure 
piece by Géricault, a Meissonier, a study for 
the “Christ before Pilate,” by Munkacsy, 
and examples of Roybet, Troyon, and Ziem. 

The total sum obtained at the Marmontel 
sale was 440,340 francs. ‘‘Le Soir,’’ by 
Corot, fetched 21,200 fr.; ‘‘ Colonel de Hus- 
sards,’’ by Géricault, 5000 fr.; ‘‘ Vue de 
Hollande,’’ by Jongkind, 7000 fr.; ‘‘ Téte 
de Paysanne,’’ by Millet, 3500 fr.; a study 
of ‘‘ Christ before Pilate,’’ by Munkacsy, 












2500 fr.; ** Maisons au Mont Saint-Michael,”’ 
by Rousseau, 10,100 fr. At the Goupy sale 
the pictures fetched 99,990 fr. ‘‘ Le Pont 
de Poissy’’ was sold for 3950 fr.; ‘* Avant 
la Course,’’ by Degas, 8200 fr.; ‘‘Alabama,’’ 
by Manet, 20,000 fr.; ‘*‘ Au Jardin,’’ by 
Manet, 22,000 fr.: ‘‘ Canal en Hollande,”’ 
by Monet, 4400 fr. 
oa 
ok 

So much has been printed in the daily 
press concerning the recent remarkable 
“finds” of archeologists in Egypt, and so 
much of what has been printed is absurdly 
false that it seems worth while to give a 
brief résumé of the actual discoveries, al- 
though their full significance cannot as yet 
be properly estimated. Until a few years 
ago nothing was positively known of primi- 
tive Egypt. The earliest monuments were 
among the most perfect as works of art, and 
showed an advanced civilization. But, work- 
ing on the borders of the desert and the allu- 
vial land, several explorers have come upon 
traces of what appear to have been the prim- 
itive inhabitants of the country, and also of 
the earliest dynasties. Flint arrow-heads 
and the like had been found scattered about 
on the surface of thesoil in many places; 


but these were considered insufficient to 
prove the existence of a stone age in 
Egypt. But Mr. Jacques de Morgan, Mr. 


Pettie, and others separately came upon 
rude tombs containing none but stone im- 
plements, and these of many kinds, ac- 
companied by pottery of a sort heretofore 
unknown ; and, following these, have come 
reports of other discoveries of tombs of sun- 
dried bricks, containing in addition to pottery 
and stone implements a few articles in cop- 
per. These last were made by hammering, 
cutting, and twisting. There were 
ings, and no alloys save those resulting from 
imperfect smelting. So that we now 
in possession of abundant evidence of the 
existence of a stone age, followed by a grad- 
ual advance in the art of working metal. 


* * 
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Tue analysis by Professor Berthelot of 
some of the copper articles found points to 
the mines of Sinai as the source of the metal. 
The walls of one, at least, of the adobe tombs— 
that found by Mr. de Morgan—show a strik 
ing analogy with the buttressed fagades of 
Chaldean buildings ; and there are numerous 
other indications, in the impressions of cylin- 
ders and the fragments-of furniture found in 
these tombs, of an early acquaintance with 
the relatively more advanced civilization of 
Chaldea. It seems probable that early 
Egyptian civilization received for a long 
period aconsiderable stimulus from the East. 
There is nothing to prove, however, that the 
kings whose tombs have recently been dis- 
covered were not native Egyptians, though 
their counsellors and artists may have been 
Chaldeans. The names of the kings, or per- 
haps more properly their titles, as given in 
their seals, have been, with what propriety 
remains to be shown, identified with some of 
those mentioned in the lists of kings trans- 
mitted to us by Manetho and Berosus. 
Latterly, Mr. Amelineau has permitted it to 
be published that he thinks that one of the 
ancient tombs unearthed by him near Aby- 
dos is that of Osiris. This has set the 
newspapers agog ; for everybody knows that 
Osiris was a god. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that not only one but even several early 
kings may have borne the name, and may 
have been worshipped as incarnations of the 
god. Mr. Amelineau may be right, but de- 
tails of his finds are yet lacking. This has 
not prevented one enterprising. newspaper 


‘from publishing full and circumstantial ac- 


counts of this stupendous discovery of the 
tomb of a god, and illustrating them with 
pictures drawn partly from later and well- 
known monuments, partly from sources not 
Egyptian at all, and to a great extent from 






























the artist’s imagination. The first of these 
“faked” articles was exposed by Mr. Henry 
de Morgan in an address before the American 
Numismatic and Archeological Society ; but 
others as absurd have followed. Not only 
have the newspapers put lying accounts into 
circulation, but they have failed to print the 
important facts outlined in the above brief 
sketch, which prove conclusively that Egyp- 
tian civilization had a rude beginning and 
passed through a long period of gradual de- 
velopment, as to which we had before this 
no positive knowledge. 
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Amonc the paintings selected from the 
Sedelmeyer Galleries of Paris, and brought 
to this country by Mr. Eugéne Fischhof, 
which were exhibited prior to sale at the 
Ortgies Galleries on Fifth Avenue, were 
some uncommonly good examples of the old 
Engtish school. The example of Opie, a 
portrait of a youthful Mrs. Coxe, must be 
considered one of the painter’s best works, 
for its clever handling, rich and harmoni- 
ous color, and vivacious expression. The 
portrait of Mrs. Barnard, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, is marked by that nobility of con- 
ception on which the painter so much in- 
sisted, and which has sometimes, quite un- 
justly, been denied nim, An early and very 
interesting Turner, ‘‘ Lake Thun, Switzer- 
land,’’ is not at all in what is usually un- 
derstood to be the Turneresque style. It is 
boldly composed in the academical manner 
of the time, with a gray distance, brown 
foreground, and a mass of white clouds in 
the centre of the canvas. Much more beau- 
tiful and more natural is the painting by 
Constable of the ‘‘Embarcation of King 
George IV.’’ from Whitehall on the occasion 
of the opening of Waterloo Bridge. The 
little figures do not interfere in the least 
with the effect of the landscape, which is 
very charming, especially the sky, and the 
broad river, lined by low masses of buildings, 
with the dome of St. Paul’s appearing far 
in the distance above the arches of the new 
bridge. An oval portrait of the spirituelle 
Miss Le Nain, by Gainsborough, one of Mrs. 
Norton, by Sir Martin A. Shee, President 
of the Royal Academy in 1830, and one of 
Miss Eleanor Gordon, by Romney, must 
also be mentioned. Of the contemporary 
French school was Nicolas Largilliére, who, 
however, settled in England and became 
Chancellor of the Royal Academy. His 
portrait of James Francis Edward Stuart, 
known as ‘‘ the old Pretender,’’ dressed in 
plate armor, has little but historical interest. 

Of the modern French school were Corot’s 
‘* Lake Nemi,”’ one of the most delightful ex- 
amples of the master’s final manner. There 
were two Meissoniers, ‘‘ The Vedette’’ and 
‘** The White Horse,’’ the latter a study of an 
animal which belonged to Napoleon III.— 
especially desirable. A very clever ** Sketch 
of a Courtyard’’ in the Alhambra, and two 
other examples of Fortuny, and the largest 
collection of works by Eugene Jettel, the 
celebrated Austrian landscape painter, that 
has ever been shown here, are to be added, 
together with examples of Munkacsy, Bro- 
sik, Von Pettenkofen, and Charlemont. 
At the sale the portrait of Miss Le Nain 
fetched $7500; portrait of Mrs. Barnard, 
$5500; Miss Eleanor Gordon, by Romney, 
$8000 ; Mrs. Coxe, by Opie, $2500; Mrs. 
Norton, by Sir M. A. Shee, $1200; Lake 
Thun, by Turner, $4400; Lake Nemi, by 
Corot, $4100; ‘‘ Flirtation,’’ by Munkacsy, 
$5500 ; ‘‘ The Artist Van de Velde in his 
Studio,’’ by E. Charlemont, $7600; ‘‘ La 
Vedette,’’ by Meissonier, $3400; ‘* The 
White Horse,’’ by Meissonier, $750; “‘ In- 
terior of a Courtyard’’ (sketch), by Fortuny, 
$140; ‘* Study of a Field,”’ by Fortuny, $125 ; 
** A Spanish Lady,”’ by Fortuny, $300. Jet- 
tel’s pictures sold for very small prices, the 
highest being $700 for the ** Road through 
a Village ; Sunset.”’ 
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THE LONDON LETTER. 


CURIOUS PRICES AT 
TURES BY MR. FRITH AND MR. BIER- 
STADT—MR. SARGENT ON THE HANG- 
ING COMMITTEE OF THE ROYAL ACAD.- 
EM Y—A VISIT TO THE STUDIO OF FELIX 
MOSCHELE S—HIS SERIES OF “PICTURES 
WITH A PURPOSE.” 


AUCTION FOR PIC- 


THERE are certain painters both in the 
United States and England whose pictures 
have a nominal studio value so far in excess 
of what is believed to be their salable value, 
that it really takes such a crucial test as a 
public auction to get at anything like a 
practical solution of the problem involved. 
The class is well represented, respectively, by 
the Englishman, W. P. Frith, once very 
popular for his ‘‘ Derby Day” and “ Ramsgate 
Sands,” and the American, Albert Bierstadt, 
hardly less noted in his own country as a 
painter of vast and panoramic views of Rocky 
Mountain scenery. 

By what may be regarded as a curious 
coincidence, one day last week the profes- 
sional reputation of both of these gentlemen 
had to undergo the ordeal of trial by auction 
on the same occasion, which was the disper- 
sion, at Avery Hill, of the belongings of the 
late Colonel North, the bold speculator who 
was known on both sides of the Atlantic as 
“the Nitrate King.” Theresult was painful. 
Frith’s series of five pictures, entitled “ The 
Road to Ruin,” showing College Life, Ascot 
Races, Arrest, Struggles, and the End, were 
knocked down for 610 guineas, which, as the 
auctioneer piteously proclaimed, was “ many 
times below what Colonel North paid for 
them.”” It was indeed—the price for the five 
was considerably less than what the artist 
had originally asked for each one of the 
series. 

Mr. Bierstadt fared even worse. His “Seal 
Rock” brought 47 guineas, and his much-dis- 
cussed work, “ The Last of the Buffaloes” 
a good deal of a picture, although, at the 
great Paris International Exposition, refused 
admission by his unappreciative American 
brethren on the jury—was knocked down for 
£95. The studio valuation was somewhere 
between $5000 and $10,000. That used to 
be Mr. Bierstadt’s price, and sometimes he 
got it. Sometimes he didn’t ; for instance, 
in the case of his claim against the United 
States Government, for two or three big 
canvases that years ago he was allowed to 
hang in the Capitol at Washington. How 
that case was settled—if it ever was settled— 
I have never heard ; but if it be still open, it 
is to be hoped that the valuation of the 
pictures in dispute will be determined at some 
reasonable point between the extremes of 
the scale of prices in the studio and the 
auction-room. 

Mr. Sargent, it is reported, is chairman of 
the Hanging Committee of the Royal Acad- 
emy this year. This is the first time, I believe, 
that an American has been so honored by 
that conservative body. The other members 
of the committee, Messrs. Goodall, Onless, 
and Crofts, are also portrait or figure paint- 
ers. Thisseems very unfair to the landscape 
and marine artists, but their turn will prob- 
ably come next year. The present system of 
selection is said to have been expressly de- 
vised to defeat the cliques of former times. 
When the Academy opens its doors we shall 
see how it works. 

“The uselessness of art” is one of the 
articles of faith of the Nihilist, and that able 
Russian journalist, “‘Stepniak,” who will be 
remembered in the United States on account 
of his interesting lecture in New York and 
other cities on the barbarities of his native 
land, was emphatic in his expression of that 
belief. It was odd, therefore, on entering the 
studio of Mr. Felix Moscheles, the other day, 
to be confronted by a wonderful counterfeit 





presentment of the dead Nihil—Socialist I 
suppose I should call him. Of course, to any 
one who asserts the uselessness of art it would 
be idle to argue about its esthetic value; but 
evena Nihilist ought to be able to see what 
an excellent thing it is when it can so pre- 
serve the features of the dead as tomake them 
virtually live again, as inthis striking portrait 
by Mr. Moscheles. 

Another portrait by this artist I was sur- 
prised to see was that of the Honorable 
Grover Cleveland—the one I noticed in The 
Art Amateur at the time it was painted. I 
was surprised to see it, because, being prob- 
zbly the best likeness of the ex-President 
painted from life, it should, in my opinion, 
not have been allowed to leave the United 
States. 

Just now Mr. Moscheles is interested in 
painting what he designates as ‘“ Pictures 
with a Purpose.” Like Mr. Walter Crane, 
the late William Morris, and other well- 
known English artists, he is politically a 
Socialist, and, following the example of 
Hogarth, he now uses his brush as a moralist. 
His weapons and his aimsare peaceful ones. 
But to give full effect to the purpose he 
had in view in producing the remarkable 
series of six pictures he has lately completed, 
I venture to suggest that he should have 
them multiplied by one of the typographic 
processes, so as ensure for them the greatest 
possible degreeof publicity, Let me describe 
them : 

1. “ Legitimate Warfare.” (Dedicated to 
the Peace Societies of Europe and America.) 
A shell has exploded at the door of a cot 
tage, and has killed the mother as she stood 
by the porch. She still clasps her child in 
her arms. 

The artist’s commentary is: “ Whose fault 
is it? Surely not the gunners. Is it the King’s 
or the People’s? Perhaps it is mine—per- 
haps it is yours.” 

2. “Our Slaves.” We areshown a miser- 
able but decent-looking “ Sandwichman” as 
‘he drags his weary existence along our 
crowded thoroughfares. His boards may 
attract, but he isa nonentity ; moulded after 
the Divine image, he has become a living 
signboard. Driven from the pavement into 
the gutter, he wades in the mud, and shares 
the right of way with horse and wheel.” 

3. “Somebody's Grandmother” shows the 
crouching figure of a wretched old woman 
outside Hyde Park gates, being buffeted by 
an east wind and the fallen autumn leaves 

4. “ The Signalman” fast asleep at his post 
at the danger signal. The artist’s commen 
tary is the following quotation from the 
Board of Trade Report on the Tayport rail- 
road disaster: “ The signalinan had therefore 
been on duty thirteen consecutive hours.” 

5. “ Sweated’’ represents the starving 
seamstress in her wretched garret. It is the 
old sad “Song of the Shirt.” The com- 
ment is the following, from the official Report 
of a Select Committee of the House of 
Lords: “Mr. Arnold White produced a 
coat which was made for-sevenpence half- 
penny (15 cents), and by working fifteen 
hours a woman could make four such in the 
day, earning two shillings and sixpence ; but 
out of this she had to pay threepence 
(6 cents) for getting the buttonholes worked 
and fourpence (8 cents) for the trimmings.” 

The last of the series represents an inci- 
dent of the massacres in Armenia. But I 
will leave the details to the imagination cf 
the reader, who by this time must have be- 
come depressed enough for all practical 
purposes. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Moscheles 
himself is lugubrious. On the contrary, he 
is aremarkably cheerful moralist. He may 
be said to lead the ideal life of an artist in 
London, where, with his fascinating and ac- 
complished wife, who is also an artist, he 
keeps open house to a host of friends. 

MoNnTAGUE Marks, 

Lonpon, April 5, 1898. 





MISS MARY CASSATT. 





HOSE of our readers who visited 
the World's Fair will not have for- 
gotten the large semicircular paint- 
ing at the end of the main hall of 
the Women’s Building, which was 

so strong as to give a character of serious- 
ness to the painted decoration generally. 
It represented an orchard with young girls 
plucking fruit, a favorite subject with the 
artist, who, masculine as the work appeared 
to many, isa woman. Miss Mary Cassatt is 
a native of Pittsburgh, Pa. Her first studies 
of art were made at the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy, after leaving which she travelled exten- 
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aspect; and one feels that she would not 
hesitate, were it necessary, to sacrifice atmos- 
pheric effect to significant form. She is, first 
of all, a painter of women and children ; that 
she paints them in the spirit of the “ plein air” 
school is due to the accident that she was 
born in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century and to the fact that she belongs to 
her own age, and not a former one. 

Women, children, young girls, in the house 
and in the garden, are the source of Miss 
Cassatt’s inspiration ; she rarely paints any- 
thing else. The children are at the morning 
bath, or taking the air in the arms of their 
nurse, or holding court among admiring 
elder sisters. The woman of society is shown 








Cassatt’s taste. She likes them strong, lusty, 
brown or rosy, alive and glad of it. 

As will be seen from the illustrations, 
Miss Cassatt has essayed several modes of 
artistic expression, and always successfully. 
Her painting is firm, broad, and free, or 
closely studied, as may be requisite. A con- 
siderable number of studies in pastels ap- 
pear to have been made for the sake of color 
mainly. She has produced a series of etch- 
ings and dry-points of great distinction, and 
a number of the latter printed in flat tints 
are among the most delightful color prints of 
ourtime. This last method, of combining 
an outline in dry-point with colors, applied in 
aquatint, she may be said to have made her 





sively in Italy, Spain, and Holland; and 
finally settled in Paris, where she came fora 
time under the influence of Claude Monet 
and the other Impressionists, particularly 
Degas, whose novel, powerful, and decidedly 
modern art was fully appreciated by her. 
He, on his side, was quick to recognize her 
talent, and did not refuse to freely accord her 
the advice and instruction for which she 
asked. Nevertheless, her style of painting, 
like her manner of seeing, remained com- 
pletely her own. Her pictures show, indeed, 
that she understands the aims and the 
methods of the Impressionists. Perhaps she 
would not object to be considered one of 
them. But’her interest appears to be more 
in the significance of the subject than in its 


PORTRAIT BY MARY CASSATT. 


in her box at the theatre, receiving the visit 
of a friend, returning from a promenade, 
trying on a dress, writing, embroidering, 
sipping tea, thrumming ona banjo. Girls 
not yet of anage for those serious occupa- 
tions are shown plucking fruit, or whispering, 
with heads close together, or learning their 
lessons. But the almost purely physical 
beatitude of babyhood attracts her most. 
Baby is shown pleased with an orange, or 
content to suck her fat finger; planted ina 
fauteuil, or seated on her mother's knee; 
dressed in rose color or in blue, or—su- 
premely indifferent tothe fashions of to-day 
—arrayed like Eve in Paradise. The conven- 
tional woman, elegant, sickly, and insipid, and 
the conventional infant are nowise to Miss 


own to sucha degree that it would be teme- 
rarious for any one to dispute the field with 
her. The tints, always light and aerial, are 
never crude. Olive, dull purple, dull yellow, 
dull rose, and other broken tones predomi- 
nate. The bold outline, printed in black or 
in dark brown, gives a clear account of the 
form, and the values of large masses are 
always carefully considered. They remind 
one somewhat of the cream of Japanese color 
prints ; but in this case the Far East has 
furnished an artistic suggestion only ; there 
is no copying of style or of technical method. 
The originals from which our illustrations 
were taken, by the kind permission of Messrs. 
Durand Ruel & Co., were among the ones 
shown at their galleries last month. R. R. 































THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
MORE uneven exhibition has 
never been seen than that of the 
present season at the National 
Academy of Design. While there 
is a large proportion of really 
good works, the greater part is 
somewhat less than middling, 

and there are many picturesas to which it is 
difficult to imagine a reason why they should 
have been hung at all. One cannot say that 
the display is good, bad, or middling ; it isa 
little of all three. 

It is not at the present day necessary to 
show in detail 
how and in what 
manner the bad 
pictures that 
are shown at 
the Academy 
are bad. We 
will confine our- 
selves to the 
more congenial 
task of pointing 
out what is 
good. In the 
first place, a few 
of the painters 
who have re- 
cently seceded 
from the Soci- 
ety of American 
Artists have 
sent fair speci- 
mens of their 
work, and one 
or two others, 
who may rough- 
ly be classed 
with them as 
Impressionists, 
have done like- 
wise. Without 
setting any ex- 
travagant value 
on such work as 
Mr. Koopman’s 
picture of two 
women of the 
laboring class 
enjoying an 
* Tdle Hour,” or 
on Mr. Childe 
Hassam’s nurse- 
maid and chil- 
dren in “Spring- 
time,” it is evi- 
dent that these 
painters, and 
Mr. Twacht- 
man, whose “In 
the Sunshine” 
has been seen 
before, have 
taken up the so- 
called impres- 
sionistic meth- 
ods not merely 
for the sake of 
novelty or be- 
cause they de- 
sire to cover 
up indifferent 
drawing, but 
because they wish to secure certain qualities 
of light and atmosphere, and are more or less 
indifferent to other things. Any of these 
when compared with the conventional genre 
pictures, in which the exhibition abounded— 
say Mr. Harry Roseland’s “An Important 
Letter,” which won the $200 Hallgarten 
prize—will be seen to be far closer to nature 
in the reflected lights and half tones, though 
they are less definite in form and expression. 
The impressionistic methods on this small 
scale are not the best by which to convey a 
sentiment or to hint a story; but the more 
complete analysis of light which the painters 
just named have attempted does, in so far as 
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it is successful, give the impression of the 
object being surrounded by air, and lit from 
all sides by light which partakes of the color 
of the objects from which it comes. That 
the rough texture which some of these paint- 
ers affect, and to which some, like Mr. 
Twachtman, are indifferent, is not necessary, 
is shownin Mr. Weir's very interesting “ Fig- 
ure with Head reflected in Mirror,” which is 
smoothly painted and quite refined in line, 
yet equalto the pictures mentioned above in 
atmospheric quality. But theclose attention 
to slight variations of color which is demand- 
ed by the aims of the schoolis incompatible 
with much of form or movement except in 
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paintings on a large scale, such as Mr. 
Reid’s decorative ceiling panel, “ Dawn ;’ 
and Mr. Reid is much broader and more 
synthetic in his treatment of color than most 
of his neighbors. 

If we maintain that these impressionist or 
luminarist pictures are among the best in 
the exhibition, it is not because we believe 
their method to be the best for all purposes. 
The older style of brushwork has its advan- 
tages also; and, indeed, if expression be our 
aim, we may do well to go back to the style 
of Holbein or of Leonardo. The more 
broadly painted portraits by Mr. Shirlaw and 
Mr. Beckwith and Mr. Turner have excellen- 
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cies of their own, which are shared in by Mr. 
Chase's picture of a lady, “Inthe Studio,” 
and Mr, Gilbert Gaul’s clever military pic- 
ture, “‘ News from the Front.” 

Of color in the common sense—that is, 
pleasing color without reference toany special 
degree of truth—there is quite a good deal in 
Mr. St. John Harper's charming little “ Land- 
scape near Dordrecht,” and in Mr. Cline- 
dinst’s “Sunshine,” a picture of children 
laden with flowers in a strip of woodland. 
Color in the same sense is shown in the 
brilliant autumn tints of the maple leaves 
against the cool, dark background of the 
hemlocks in Mr. Arthur Parton’s “The 
Woods.” The 
lack of it, owing 
to the general 
chalky tone, 
spoils what 
might otherwise 
be one of the 
best genre pic- 
tures in the gal- 
leries — Mr. F. 
C. Gottwald’s 
* Life in Dord- 
recht.”” Wesee 
the interior of 
a little green- 
grocer’s shop, 
with its baskets 
of vegetables 
and bottles of 
pickles. The 
young woman 
who keeps it is 
intent on her 
knitting. Her 
sailor lover is 
steadily watch- 
ing her. Neither 
is speaking a 
word; and 
through _ the 
open door and 
the triangular 
bay-window we 
catch glimpses 
of the sleepy 
town and the 
vessels moored 
at the wharves. 

Mr. Reid’s 
large decoration 
got the first 
Hallgarten 
prize of $300. 
The Thomas 
B. Clarke prize 
of the same 
amount went to 
Mr. A. W. Thay- 
er for a portrait 
of a young girl ; 
the third Hall- 
garten prize, 
$roo, wasaward- 
ed to Mr. W. C. 
Hartson, for 


i i“ ty his kandscape, 
4 . “Fields in Oc- 
tober ;” andthe 
ASSATT. N. W. Dodge 





prize of $300, 

restricted to 
women painters, fell to Miss Letitia B. Hart, 
for her pretty figure,“ The Keepsake.” 


THE organization of artist associations 
goes on apace. The latest is a “Society of 
American Landscape Painters,” whose object 
is to give a yearly “group” exhibition of 
landscapes only. The members are Messrs. 
G. H. Bogert, W. Clark, W. A. Coffin, Bruce 
Crane, R. Swain Gifford, F. W. Kost, R. C. 
Minor, J. I. Murphy, L. Ochtman, W. ie 
Palmer, H. W. Ranger, and C, Wiggins. 
None of them intends to resign from any or- 
ganization to which he belongs, nor to discon- 
tinue sending pictures to other exhibitions. 
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THREE ETCHINGS BY MARY CASSATT. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


THE 


THE recent defection of ten of the most 
noted members of the Society of American 
Artists has not prevented the twentieth ex- 
hibition of the Society, now open at the Fifty- 
seventh Street Galleries, from being one of 
the best that it hasheld. On entering, the 
visitor sees, as usual, that he is in the presence 
of serious work, and that much of it is suc- 
cessful to a degree that inspires in him a con- 
fident anticipation of pleasure. And he is not 
destined to be disappointed, for, whatever his 
tastes and predilections, there is much that 
will be likely to suit him. 

A large proportion of the figure pictures 
are portraits, or are divided from that cate- 
gory byavery narrowline. Mr. JohnS. Sar- 
gent’s group of Mr. and Mrs. I. N. Phelps 
Stokes—he in white flannels, she in white 
linen and a black jacket—holds the place of 
honor, and though an example of realistic 
representation, with nothing artistic about 
it but the handling, deserves to hold it; 
for it is not necessarily the best work that 
will best catch the eye across three galleries. 
Mr. Whistler’s small héad, called “ A Note in 
Carmine,” is even cleverer than Mr. Sargent’s 
big picture, but it is too modest in tone and 
treatment to fill the place which that occupies. 
The qualities of uncompromising realism 
and clever brushwork are present in Mr. 
Carroll Beckwith’s “1806,” a portrait of a 
well-preserved old gentleman in a suit of 
antiquated regimentals ; and this has also the 
saving grace of humor. Masses of low tones 
of color, greenish gray in the dress of the 
kneeling woman and brown in the floor- 
cloth, with the touch of pale pink afforded 
by the flowers, make a pleasing composition 
of Mr. John W. Alexander’s “ Peonies.” Not 
only the pattern of the gown, but also the 
arrangement and the low relief suggest 
Japanese influence, which we find more de- 
cidedly present in Mr. W. M. Chase’s “ Por- 
trait of Little Miss C.,” in blackagainst a 
dark gray curtain, and openly acknowledged 
in Mr. Albert Herter’s “ Portrait” of a lady 
who is examining a Japanese picture-book in 
aroom hung with Japanese green and yellow 
prints. The black and white robes of Mr. 











Alexander’s Isabella, in his picture of “ The 
Pot of Basil,” also suggests, in its flowing 
curves, more of the Japanese than of the 
European Middle Ages. Is not the name, by 
the way, a misfit? In both versions of the 
story, Boccaccio’s and Keats's, the plant, if we 
remember rightly, is represented as growing 
in the pot; and any gardener could tell Mr. 
Alexander that the water-lilies which he has 
laid beside the urn in its niche are not in the 
remotest degree like basil. It is notof enor- 
mous importance, this question of names; 
but why should not the painter have called 
his graceful figure a mourner, or something 
equally comprehensible ? The reason is, per- 
haps, to be sought in theliking of the public 
for some suggestion of a story, and not in 
any preference of the artist’s own. The pic- 
ture may have been painted first, and the 





name adopted afterward, as 
more likely to please than a 
more descriptive title. 

We are not sorry to see that 
the American Indian _ bears 
almost equal sway with the 
Japanese. Indian decoration, 
if less “zesthetic,” may be 
made quite as effective as that 
of our neighbors across the 
Pacific, as Mr. Lucius Hitch- 
cock shows in his “Atala.” 
Mr. Joseph H. Boston treats 
the red man sentimentally in 
his “Indian Sunset,” and Mr. 
E. I. Couse, in “The End of 
the Game,” shows that the 
half-nude warrior, slain with 
a stake plucked from the camp- 
fire, may be made as available 
for the painter’s purposes as a 
dead gambler of the eighteenth 
century in his laced coat and 
silk stockings, lying among 
carefully disarranged furni- 
ture and studio properties. 
But we confess that we would 
rather see a few good studies 
from the life than those well- 
worn themes transferred from 
France to old Louisiana or 
modern Arizona. There is 
but one painting of the Indian tes 
picturesque from nature, a B 














































small study of “A Féte Day at Sandia, 
Peru,” by Mr. D. Thomas. The drumming 
Indians, marked and feathered, are abso- 
lutely like our own, as they may be seen 
in Zuni or Cipalovi. 

In decorative art, however, it is well to 
recognize the rights of the literary intelli- 
gence, even at the risk of being common- 
place. Mr. E.A. Bell does so in his “ Color, 
Form, and Music,” a small painting, which, 
enlarged, would make a charming panel for 
a frieze. Color is plainly denoted by her 
pink dress and peacock’s feather ; Form by 
her own chaste figure ; and Music is distin- 
guished by her fiddle. Here is nothing sub- 
tle, or puzzling, or disputable ; but the per- 
son who demands significance in design 
may be told that here he undoubtedly has 
it, and considerable beauty, too. But what 
is the meaning which Mr. 
La Farge wishes us to read 
into his large lunette of 
“Minerva Making the First 
Sketch from Nature’”’ in the 
presence of Ceres and Pros- 
erpine? Are we tobe driven 
to Lempriére to find out? 
The panel is intended for 
Bowdoin College, and classi- 
cal puzzles may be in order 
there. Mr. Cox’s “Science 
Instructing Labor” is plain 
enough as to the legend ; but 
when we look to the picture, 
the yellow-haired lady who 
is burning her oil by day- 
light does not appear to have 
anything of importance to 
communicate to the half- 
nude youth, who seems to 
find her an impediment in 
his way. In such cases it is 
better to be clear than pro- 
found. Originality should 
show in the painting. 

Marines fill much space in 
theexhibition. Several have 
figures introduced, we might 
say, as accessories, like Mr. 
Herbert Denman’s “Sirens ” 
and Mr. Charles C. Curran’s 
little girls “Catching Min- 
nows.” There are neither 
minnows nor sirens, for all 
that appearsin Mr. Whistler’s 

















“Blue Wave” and his “Symphony in Blue 
and Violet,”’ and there may not be overmuch 
of nature; but there is exquisite art. His 
“ Westminster Bridge’’ is marvellous in its 
way, and shows that he can make a picture 
out of anything. The owner of these and of 
“A Note in Carmine,” Mr. A. A. Pope, of 
Cleveland, O., is to be congratulated on 
having acquired so many fine examples of 
our best painter. 

We have left but little space in which 
to mention a few of the other remarkable 
pictures in the exhibition, Mr. George 
Clement’s “Turkeys” in a cactus patch 
would be excellent but for the tendency to 
spottiness and to blackness in the shadows, 
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Jersey Heights) has much poetic charm. 
There are a numerous display of miniatures, 
some spirited statuettes, and two marble re- 
liefs by Mr. Herbert Adams in the Central 
Gallery. The Shaw Fund Prize of $1500 
has been awarded to Mr. George R. Barse, 
Jr., for his allegorical composition, “ Night 
and Day ;” and the Webb Prize of $300 to 
Mr. George H. Bogert for his landscape, 
‘* Evening, Honfleur.” 


TEN AMERICAN PAINTERS. 


In their anxiety to avoid committing them- 
selves as an association to any particular line 
of conduct by taking a collective name which 
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sider themselves as ten individual American 
painters, and not as //e ten “ par excellence.” 

Individualism rules in their first exhibi- 
tion, at the Durand-Ruel galleries. A 
proper desire to secure a pleasing and har- 
monious general effect has led some of the 
members to withdraw works that seemed too 
decidedly in disaccord with the rest; and it 
is not difficult to find points upon which all 
or nearly all are in agreement. But, after 
the first glance around the gallery, the visitor 
finds that each man has his own way of see- 
ing and painting ; and he becomes more and 
more interested in their individual peculiari- 
ties the longer he stays. To consider pairs 
which seem at first to have the closest affin- 





“ BREAKFAST IN BED.” 


which this very promising painter should by 
all means shake off. Mr. Horatio Walker's 
oxen “ Hauling the Log” out of the brown, 
wintry woods leaves nothing to be desired 
in color, action, or composition. We must 
mention Mr. Charles Hopkinson’s “ Breton 
Fisherman” and his green “Landscape, 
Mount Pleasant ;”’ Mr. Leonard Ochtman’s 
“Morning Light,” which gives an impres- 
sion of vastness rarely equalled ; and Mr. 
Frederick B. Williams's “ Ideal Landscape,” 
which last owes a good deal of its sugges- 
tiveness to the gray scumble that blots sky 
and distance into one. Is it necessary to 
say that we do not object to the scumble? 
Mr. August Will's pleasant little “ Glimpse 
of the City in 1884” (New York from the 
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would imply the possession of acommon aim 
or common principles, the ten painters who 
lately withdrew from the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists have taken one which by the sim- 
ple addition of the definite article must make 
them appear a very arrogant lot. It was 
a great risk to take, as is shown by the fact 
that, whether from malice or ignorance, cer- 
tain people have styled the new society “ Zhe 
Ten American Painters.” It is well that 
virtue is its own reward, when, as in this 
case, it is so easy to make it seem like the 
opposite. It is only fair to say that they 


never arrogated to themselves such a title. 
The Roman numeral X, which they have 
taken for their badge, and printed on their 
catalogue cover, should prove that they con- 
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ity, it becomes plain that the motive which 
captivates Mr. Weir does not affect Mr. Tar- 
bell, and that Mr. De Camp does not see with 
the same eyes as Mr. Benson. But it will be 
impossible in the space at our disposal to 
characterize each man’s style. We can only 
describe a few of the more important paint- 
ings and make a few general remarks. 

The pictures which are likely to make the 
most distinct impression upon the visitor are 
Mr. J. Alden Weir’s large landscape with 
figures, the “ Noonday Rest,” Mr. Reid’s “A 
Trio,” Mr. De Camp’s charming nude “ Mag- 
dalen,” Mr. Tarbell’s “Girl in Pink and 
Green,” and Mr. Benson’s “Twilight.” The 
first of these shows a rocky hillside, partly 
covered with trees, There are stacks of cord- 
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wood piled about ; and in the shadow near 
the lower right-hand corner two men are 
resting, while their team of oxen stands 
higher up the hill. It is, doubtless, directly 
copied from nature; yet the lines of trees, 
joining and parting from one another, and 
their shadows lying on the broken ground, 
form an intricate arabesque, and lead the eye 
an agreeable round without letting it pass 
out of the picture. Mr. Weir has modified 
greatly and advantageously his technique of 
a few years ago, and returned toward a sim- 
pler and broader treatment. 

Mr. Reid’s “Trio” is one of young girls, 
bound together with a garland of leaves, and 
‘advancing through the flickering lights and 
shadows of a wood. It is pitched, like most 
of Mr. Reid’s works, in a very high key, and 
is very successful in communicating a sense 
of motion and of interchange of light and 
shade. It would not, perhaps, be impossible 
to say just how this effect has been obtained, 
but it would certainly take more space than 
can here be afforded. 

Of Mr. De Camp’s two figure pieces, the 
“ Magdalen” will certainly please most peo- 
ple best. The graceful pose, the abundant 
auburn hair, the exquisite modelling of the 
figure, and, perhaps, most of all, the success- 
ful rendering of the flesh, are sure to please. 
Yet this last quality is gained by the very 
method of hatching which the public may 
be expected to dislike in “ Reflections.” 
Only in the “ Magdalen” the hatching is 
painted over in the broad lights with a soft, 
flowing impasto, and is allowed to appear 
plainly only in the shadows. Mr. Tarbell 
has aimed at tone mostly in his ‘‘Girl in 
Pink and Green,” and has secured it. Mr. 
Benson’s principal contribution is really a 
study of warm firelight and cold daylight on 
a figure in a white dress; it gleams like an 
opal in all sorts of bluish and pinkish tints. 

It will be objected to most of these, and 
still more to Mr. Twachtman’s “ Pool in the 
Woods” and Mr. De Camp’s “ The Reflec- 
tions,” that the average layman never saw 
anything just like them in nature. But the 
truth is that the layman never saw anything 
in nature that was like any picture ever 
painted until he had first become familiar 
with the manner of the painter. It is the 
common penalty of originality that it is not 
understood until late; while the mediocre 
artist who paints in a manner which some 
better man has made popular is sure of im- 
mediate recognition and reward. Most peo- 
ple, in fact, see nothing in which they have 
no practical interest until some one points it 
out to them and provides them with some 
reason for looking at it. That is what an 
original painter does ; and the visitor to the 
exhibition of the Ten should have his eyes 
opened to some things worth seeing. 





Ir is likely that collectors of antiques will 
soon have something to occupy them. Every 
important archeological find is followed by 
the discovery or appreciation in value of 
numerous objects in some way connected 
with the matters thus brought into promi- 
nence. The remarkable discoveries of Messrs. 
de Morgan, Naville, and Amelineau, at Ne- 
gada and Abydos, among remains of the 
Egyptian stone age and age of bronze, will 
doubtless lead to a traffic in these oldest of 
Egyptian antiquities. 





Tue collection of engraved book-plates, 
frontispieces, and titles shown at the Grolier 
Club was truthfully described in the cata- 
logue as one which included little that is of 
great interest to the artist. The exhibits 
belonged wholly to English books of the 16th 
and 17th centuries. Not much really excel- 
lent work was done even on the Continent at 
that time, while in England, speaking gen- 
erally, poor workmanship was added to Con- 
tinental bad taste. Nevertheless, there were 
several plates and many books prized for 
their rarity and some few good portraits. 


HOUSING A COLLECTION. 


Tue problem of housing a growing collec- 
tion is one that confronts every collector, 
worries a good many, and provides no end 
of amusement for many more. Each solves 
it, or tries to solve it, in a different way. If 
a man is a rich bachelor, like the late Ed- 
mond de -Goncourt, he first fills his house ; 
then makes over and refurnishes each room 
in turn out of his accumulated treasures ; 
lastly, packs away the leavings in chests and 
boxes, and piles these in his attic. If he is 
richer yet, and public-spirited besides, like 
Mr. Avery and Mr. Marquand, he collects 
with care and discretion works of art of a 
particular sort, and when nothing that he 
can think of will add to its value, he pre- 
sents the finished collection to a museum. 
If he (or she) buys for the mere pleasure of 
buying, like the late Mrs. Morgan, pictures, 
china, glassware, books, engravings, fill the 
rooms, encumber the tables, lie on the floor 
or on the beds until such time as they are 
put in order and inventoried by the auc- 
tioneer. This is one of the worst ways of 
housing a collection. Still, it is not so bad 
as to send it toa safe-deposit store, turn the 
key on it, and forget all about it. 

The well-known art editor of The Century 
Magazine, Mr. A. W. Drake, has some orig- 
inal ideas on collecting. He believes it his 
duty to help preserve for the future things 
that are now.common when compared with 
the rarities that most others bring together, 
but good, and likely to become rare owing 
to their fragility or the decay of the art rep- 
resented by them. The field is wider than 
one would suppose, so he has restricted him- 
self toa corner of it, and cultivates chiefly 
old brass and glass. His might be called 
the Brazen House. Aladdin's uncle when 
he set about to recover his magic lamp could 
have made no such collection of antiques in 
that line. There are mosque lanterns from 


Damascus, candlesticks from Boston, sconces 


from Cherry Street. The poorer sort of 
European immigrants that come here bear- 
ing with them thei: household goods, as 
though to a wild and barbarous country 
where none of the appliances of civilized life 
could be found, have furnished him with 
many curiosities. Russia has sent him her 
samovars, Italy her copper fountains, and 
Scotland her silver whiskey noggins. There 
are brass platters that shine from the wall 
like the shield of the sun-god in the Na- 
vajo story. Everywhere gleams, glitters, 
and dazzles metal-work, chased, hammered, 
cast, or chiselled. Parlors and hall are 
refulgent. Descending to the front base- 
ment, one finds himself in a glory of pris- 
matic rays that come through a glass case 
filled with bottles, tumblers, carboys, re- 
torts, pickle-jars, and everything that man’s 
ingenuity has made out of sand and potash. 
Here is the flat Persian flask with the twisted 
neck, that the bad Mahometan carries filled 
with Shiraz wine inside his shirt ; here the 
opalescent goblet from Venice, and the bot- 
tle of home manufacture, with its trade-mark 
blown in the glass, which has been thrown 
overboard from some _ southward-bound 
coaster and ground to a perfect opacity by 
the New Jersey sands. That glass case was 
an inspiration, and may suggest to other 
collectors an answer to the problem that 
troublesthem. When your collection grows 
too large to be used for ornamentation, keep 
it as the dealers do who keep large stocks of 
the like objects. If it is one of prints, get a 
cabinet of shallow drawers ; of glass, get a 
glass dealer’s showcase. In short, there 
are few things that the collector needs to 
know that he may not, if he is observant, 
learn of the dealers. But sometimes what 
aman collects is too multifarious in its na- 
ture to be disposed of after any one fashion. 
Then he must make use of every means: 
showcases, portfolios, wall-brackets, ceil- 
ing-hooks—anything will answer. 






PAINTING OF ANIMALS: THE COW, 

THE painting, or rather drawing of ani- 
mals has been a source of amusement and 
instruction to men from the earliest times; 
but it is only in quite modern days that it 
has been raised to the dignity of an indepen- 
dent branch of art, and illustrated by such 
famous painters as Paul Potter, Landseer, 
Troyon, Van Marcke, and Rosa Bonheur. 
The ancients, judging from what remains of 
their work, relied altogether on memory ; 
and it is still most necessary for whoever 
would be a successful animal painter to cul- 
tivate that faculty. The lower animals can- 
not be got to pose like a human model; and 
the rough sketches and incomplete memo- 
randa which are all that the artist can usually 
obtain from the life must be supplemented 
by knowledge of its anatomy and of its char- 
acteristic movements to be of much utility. 

If one could expect that this knowledge 
could ever be dispensed with, it would cer- 
tainly be in the case of the placid and slow- 
moving cow. But whoever entertains such 
an idea is doomed to be disappointed. Let 
us suppose that the reader has a fair facility 
in drawing, acquired in the life school, and 
that he goes out to the meadows and pru- 
dently chooses as his first study of animal 
life a cow quietly chewing the cud. He 
quickly blocks out the general form, and is 
beginning to get the head into shape when 
the animal suddenity becomes inquisitive, 
and marches up to see what he is about, 
or is bored and walks away from him, or is 
troubled by a fly, or moved by a desire of 
some sort to change her position. 
is even worse if he attempts a drawing in de- 
tail, for he then finds that he gets nothing 
but a hoof or a pair of horns, and the rest of 
the animal is left to the imagination. It is 
probable that at this stage our would-be 
cattle painter gives way to despair, and re- 
turns tothe human figure as easier and more 
manageable. But a glance at the sketch- 
book of a successful artist would reassure 
him; for he would find it filled with just 
such rough outlines and incomplete notes as 
seemed to him so unsatisfactory a result of 
his labors. Only now and then will there 
be a complete or nearly complete study. 
The experienced painter, however, knows 
the general structure of the animal, and can 
frequently complete a sketch in accordance 
with this knowledge. 

Let us give the reader some indication of 
how to set about to acquire it. We will as- 
sume that he knows something of the human 
frame, and that he is aware of the corre- 
spondence between its parts and those of a 
quadruped. The late Professor Waterhouse 
Hawkins used to begin every course of lec- 
tures on comparative anatomy by demon- 
strating on the blackboard that in beginning 
a drawing of any animal you may start out 
with an oval to represent the abdomen. Add 
to that another for the chest (or thorax). 
This will make a sort of figure of eight, laid 
on its side in the case of a quadruped, thus 
co. Now make a ring like a capital O at the 
end of the one oval, and another at the oppo- 
site extremity of the other. These will stand 
for the pelvis and the collar-bone. Join 
them at top by a straight line, which will 
be the backbone. Produce that, and add a 
small o to it forthe head. Lastly, attach the 
shoulder-blades to the collar-bone, the thigh- 
bones to the pelvis, and add the other parts 
of the limbs, and you will have a fair dia- 
gram of any animal that walks on four legs. 
For a biped, set your figure of eight upright, 
8, and you will find that the other differ- 
ences are mainly in the fore limbs, which 
become arms in men and monkeys, and 
wings in birds. This general scheme of 
construction is easy to remember. The stu- 
dent will do well to experiment with it, 
making rough diagrams of every possible 
position that the animal frame can get into, 
and varying the proportions of the parts as 
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his observation of different animals may 
suggest. However rude these diagrams, 
what he will learn in this way will be of the 
utmost service. When he has mastered the 
general proportions and action, it will be 
time to take up the study of the muscular 
anatomy ; and for this he will have to go to 
a regular text-book ; or, better, a good col- 
lection of anatomical models ; or, best of all, 
perhaps, to a butcher-shop, as the old Dutch 
masters did. During all this work he should 
be constantly sketching from nature. When, 
at length, he turns to painting, he will find it 
easier than he may expect to work with the 
brush, without even a charcoal outline, in 
order not to lose a moment that may be em- 
ployed in noting down the actual form, color, 
and texture of the animal. As, in painting, 
one must be comfortably seated before a 
well-established easel, it will be to no use to 
select one’s subject first, for by the time one 
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body. The other is that the hair, being 
more or less glossy, reflects the colors of the 
sky and of ‘surrounding objects. The blue- 
gray tints due to the light from the sky 
appear strongest on dark brown or black ; 
but a white cow in sunlight is frequently 
greenish in places because of the reflected 
lights from the grass. As cattle are white, 
cream color, yellow, red, brown, and black— 
and not uncommonly all these colors can be 
found in the one animal—it is plain that when 
we add the greens, blues, and grays of the 
landscape, a varied palette will be required. 
The following is the palette used in sketch- 
ing by a prominent American cattle painter, 
and it contains as few colors as possible- 

White, Yellow Ochre, Gold Ochre, Raw 
Sienna, Burnt Sienna, Indian Red, Vene- 
tian Red, Vermilion, Rose Madder, Cobalt, 
French Ultramarine, Viridian, Burnt Um- 
ber, Vandyke Brown, Black. 





THE PAINTING OF CHERRIES. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR COPYING 
CHERRIES, BY H. D. 
WATER COLORS. 


THE 
MARSH, IN 


STUDY OF 
OIL AND 


WHEN you look at this group with a view 
to copying it, notice the simplicity of effect 
produced by light and shade and by the use 
of color. A broad mass of light falls on the 
cherries in the foreground and on the upper 
part of the basket, while the shade on the 
cherries and leaves inside the basket and 
around it binds these parts together in sim- 
ple dark values. Again-as to color; the pale 
yellows and grays found in the foremost 
cherries and on the ground are reproduced 
in the light parts of the basket, while dark 
red tones introduced in the distant back- 
ground, behind the basket and to your left, 


help to unify and harmonize the effect as to 
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is ready the subject will have gone else- 
where. No, you must first make ready as 
near as convenient to a number of cattle 
grazing, and then work away on whatever 
offers. Take aratherlarge canvas and make 
several studies on it. Each is likely to be 
incomplete. Nevertheless, do not fail to put 
in the landscape background at the end; 
for the relations between its color and that 
of the animal are important. If you intend 
to paint a picture, and make your notes for 
that purpose, the kodak is not to be despised 
as an aid, for it gives some idea of the whole 
subject ; but one should never paint froma 
photographic print or a drawing in black 
and white without color studies from nature. 

In preparing a palette for cattle painting 
there are some things to be remembered 
which the beginner is liable to forget. One 
of these is the fact that the orange hue 
of the skin frequently shows through the 
hair, particularly on the under part of the 


Cow, 


The studies which accompany this article 
(see the extra supplement for this month) 
are of a cow standing in the water and another 
walking. Notice in the second the action of 
the hind legs ; the hip depressed and muscles 
and tendons strained on the one side, and 
the hip-bone elevated and muscles relaxed 
on the other. The picture after Van Marcke 
may give an idea of the coloring and texture 
and of the growth of the hair—the latter a 
very important point to the painter of ani- 
mals, with which we will deal more particu- 
larly in our next number. 


OF all novelties, useful and otherwise, bon- 
bonniéres are probably the mostcosmopolitan 
piece of ceramics that we have. They bear 
with equal propriety the choicest miniature 
or figure group or the simplest flower—no 
gold and jewelling too lavish, and tinting 
only is not amiss; and they also make a 
gift for all people and occasions, 


FROM THE PAINTING BY EMILE VAN MARCKE, 


tone—that is to say, if youshould make your 
background of exactly the same light and 
shade value, but very much colder (bluer, 
purpler, or blacker) in tone, it would hold 
aloof from the cherries, making them look 
unpleasantly red and hot, instead of com- 
bining harmoniously with them, Look at 
the study from a long distance to make sure 
of these things, and to fully realize how en- 
tirely all detail, such as the visible form of 
each cherry, leaf, or strand of the basket, is 
to be made subservient to the general effect. 
In whatever medium you propose to work, 
these things must constantly and determi- 
nately be borne in mind. 

To copy this subject in oil colors, choose 
a canvas not too rough nor entirely smooth— 
one with a surface about like that suggested 
by the print would be best. It is a good 
plan to clean your canvas with a rag and a 
few drops of alcohol before beginning your 
drawing to get rid of any greasiness of sur- 
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PEN DRAWING BY EMILE ADAN. 


face. Sketch in your group very lightly 
with a firm charcoal stick, soiling the canvas 
as little as possible, and proceeding carefully 
by masses; deciding first on the height and 
width of the basket, on the exact placing of 
each important point in the group—as the 
outside limits, the meeting points of cherries 
and leaves, and of cherries in broad light 
with cherries in the shade, of the basket, 
etc. This can be done with but few, light 
charcoal lines and marks, avoiding all messy 
black lines and shades. When you are 
quite sure of this “place-finding,” you will 
draw carefully and very lightly the individ- 
ual form of*each cherry stalk, of each leaf, 
and of the strands of the basket—a fairly 
long job, but one it pays to do very carefully 
and methodically. 

The drawing thus obtained may be lightly 
shaded in charcoal and fixed with an atomizer 
and fixatif. A still more practical method 
of fixing consists of going over all the lines 
with a small brush and good writing-ink ; 
the ink dries almost immediately, and then 
with a very little neutral-colored paint, such 
as Raw Umber anda rag, you can safely rub 
a general light tone over the whole canvas 
and wipe out the lights and half tones, giving 
a fine gradation of effect that is very helpful 
in the later work. Of course, this mono- 
chrome preparation must be kept lighter than 


the picture is to be, so that the ink drawing 
may plainly show through it. A drop of 
Siccatif de Courtrai mixed in the Raw Um- 
ber before using helps it todry quicker. Do 
not paint over this preparation till next day, 
when it is absolutely dry. 

For t .e dark background and the shade of 
the basket, use Cassel Earth or Vandyke 
Brown, Raw Sienna, Light Red, and a little 
white when necessary ; for the dark mass of 
cherries use the same with Crimson Lake 
and Cobalt ora little Ultramarine Blue. For 
the leaves take Raw Sienna, Yellow Ochre, 
a little Mineral Blue, Cobalt, and a touch of 
Raw Umber. For the light cherries at first 
use Raw Sienna, Light Red, Vermilion, and 
Vandyke Brown ; later, add touches of Lake, 
White, Cobalt, Lemon Yellow, or Light Cad- 
mium and pure Vermilion. For the stalks 
take Yellow Ochre, Raw Sienna, and Blue. 
For the light foreground you will need Yel- 
low Ochre, Light Red, Cobalt, and Sienna. 
Always mix a small drop of Siccatif de Cour- 
trai into the Lake on your palette before 
painting to make it dry as soon as the other 
colors. 

Palette : Vandyke Brown or Cassel Earth, 
Light Red, Crimson Lake, Vermilion, White, 
Lemon Yellow or Light Cadmium, Yellow 
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Ochre, Raw Sienna, Cobalt, Mineral Blue, or 
Ultramarine. 

Don’t attempt to finish any one part at 
once, but proceed entirely by general effect ; 
and only when you are fully satisfied with 
this take up your finishing, cherry by cherry, 
and soforth. Butif you should see your work 
getting hard sacrifice your detail, unify your 
work, rub it down into the general mass, 
and start your details again less insistently, 
more delicately. This may be hard to do 
at first, but it is the only way to make your 
work in any true sense painting. 

Every time you take up your canvas for 
another sitting, you can bring out the color 
by slightly moistening the whole, or the 
part you are working on if you are finishing. 
For this rub over the surface with a large 
brush and a few drops of clear linseed-oil, 
thinned by stirring in as many drops of 
water on your palette—or a few drops of one 


of the well-known oil vehicles thinned with 
water in the same way. 
To copy the study in water-colors: As to 


paper, good thick Whatman, only medium 
rough, well strained on board or stretcher, 
and perfectly clean, is the best. You can 
wash it under the faucet to any extent with 
a clean, soft sponge, kept for the purpose. 


BY U. BUTIN. 




















































Your drawing needs to be; if possible, even 
more accurate than for the oil treatment; of 
course no ink outline is to be used, but a 
thorough pencil study with the best lead- 
pencil you can obtain; never commit the 
folly of using cheap pencils. Unless very 
sure of yourself, you will lime in 
the end by making your drawing freely on 
common thin paper, and transfer- 
ring it by help of a rubbing of 
charcoal on the back, then going 
over the lines with a firm pencil. 
The charcoal when lightly dusted 
off soils less than black-lead trac- 
ing paper would do. Such firm 
pencilling, with perseverance and 
lots of water, will enable you to 
make a good copy in pure water- 
color. Gradually bring along the 
general effect by broad, bold 
washes, much as in the oil work 
above described, leaving the lights 
untouched, or, when needed, tak- 
ing them out with a firm 
brush or a tiny sponge fixed to 
the end of a brush-handle. Your 
palette will practically the 
same the given above, 
adding, perhaps, some Hooker's 
Do not afraid of the 
free use of water; when your 
work gets too hard or cut up in 
effect, wash it over with the larg- 
est brush you can get, or, if need- 
ful, have to the faucet. 
By following this broad method 
patiently, in the first painting you 
will be able to put in delightful, 
clear, crisp detail work when it is 
needed, and to gain from this one 
study a amount of 
knowledge in color values, and 
inthe practical handling of water-colors. 
The use of body colors—that is, water-col- 
ors thickened with Chinese White—might, of 
course, be introduced for the finishing de- 
tail of the water-color work; but this, in 
order to be satisfactorily handled, needs con- 
siderable practice. : A. O. Moore. 
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IT IS PRACTISED 


{1 WING. 


WE mean to express by our not very eu- 
phonious title to this paper that while pen 
drawing is usually practised for its own sake, 
or so that it may be used for drawings to be 
photo-engraved, there is another purpose to 
which it may be applied—that is, as an 
actual exercise in drawing, used in place of 
the pencil or 
charcoal to 
express form 
and local col- 
or. Itisapar- 
ticularly use- 
ful medium in 
representing 
the last qual- 


ity, and we 
believe its use 
makes one 


thoughtful in 
observing lo- 
cal color. Let 


us take the 
Adan draw- 
ing of the 
boy with the 
chickens. Is 
it not evident 
that when 


Adan put his 
lines upon the 
boy’s hair, 
coat, and 
trousers and 
the black and 
white chick- 
ens, he must 
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have had clearly in his mind the idea 
that the boy was a blond, that the trousers 
were darker than the coat, and the black 
chicken darker than the trousers, and that 
the white chicken is particularly light in 
contrast to the and the dark 
chicken ? 
he would 


trousers 


If he had not borne this in mind 


pr 


have sssed on his pen when 





CRAYON DRAWING BY A. DE NEUVILLE, 
he drew the hair, he would have cross- 
hatched more heavily on the coat, and cov- 
ered it all over, as on the trousers. He 


would not have used so much solid black as 
on the black chicken, and would have used 
heavier lines on the white one, and covered 
it with more lines. For if you will follow 
this negative analyzation carefully, you will 
realize that it is by considering these matters 
of pen pressure, of filling a surface with 
lines, that local color is represented. We 
publish, in contrast to the Adan boy with 
chickens, the fisherman. In the latter we 
see no strong contrast, and feel that either 
the artist did not care to represent local 
color or that the fisherman’s garments, by 
long exposure to the weather, had faded into 
general tone. Hence we have little 
more than modelling here. In the Delort, 


one 
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on the other hand, we have the strong con- 
trast of the black carriage and the light 
that we feel sure that the art- 
ist’s eye was alert to local color, and that 
the absence of much line work upon the 
horses is not due to his wish to leave them 
unfinished, but to his desire to give the im- 
pression that they were gray or sorrel horses. 
Had he wished to represent them 
as bays or blacks, he would have 
put more and stronger shading 
upon them. In selecting these 
illustrations, we have had an eye 
to the fact that they contained 
chickens, horses, rope, a basket, a 
carriage, etc.—all which 
one may find out-of-doors, and 
may therefore advantageously 
study during the summer months. 
It is very good practice for the 


costumes, so 


objects 


would-be landscape artist who 
finds the different tones of grass, 
trees, and mountain-sides some- 


what confusing at first, to make 
practice studies in his own door- 
yard before he essays a compli- 
cated landscape, in order that he 
may train his eye to distinguish 
the different of ob- 
If he is drawing the old 
chestnut fence that has never been 
painted, and is getting his shad- 
Ows black, if Jerry should 
roll out from the carriage-house 


color values 


jects. 


too 


the freshly varnished buggy, he 


would soon see that in nature 
the contrast between the gray of 
the fence and the black of the 
buggy is a_ great one. He 
would thus be prevented from 
shading the next fence-rail so 


vigorously as the first. So, too, 


if he should try to round the body of a 
light Cochin China hen, and overdo the 
matter, he would be warned that he should 
preserve his blacks for something really 


black, as when the black and green game- 
cock appears upon the It i 
splendid way, in studying, to draw 
in contrast, as pen and ink admits of most 
violent ot ex- 
tending from lightest gray to the darkest 
black seen in the Adan white and 
black chickens. In the crayon drawing by 
De Neuville, we see the value given to the 
collar and the black band around the hat; 
and, of in crayon pencil values 
may be rendered equally as well as in pen 
and ink. But when using crayon or pencil 
the temptation is to cover the drawing with 
general grays, so easily may they be erased 

: - . if a little too 
dark, or dark- 
ened if 
light. But 
the fact that 
in pen draw- 
ing it is hard- 
er to scratch 
out lights 
than to rub 
them out, as 
in a_ pencil 
drawing, and 
that when 
blacks are got 
by working 
over, they are 
apt to be less 


scene, IS a 


things 


contrasts—a series contrasts 


as is 


course, or 


too 


snappy than 
at first hand, 
makes the 


draughtsman 
working in 
pen and ink 
observe the 
relative value 
of objects be- 
fore he puts 
pen to paper. 
E. KNAUFFT. 
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THE HOUSE. 


*“* DEN.” 


THE BOUDOIR ANP THE 
HESE are not the days when a 

man must go to his inn or to his 

club in order to take his ease. 

As for woman, she has always had 

some place suitable for that pur- 

pose. The bower of medizval 

days preceded the boudoir ; and 

if we accept Milton’s authority, 
it was a recognized institution in Eden. In 
ancient Gaul (and all Western Europe) the 
bower, or “‘ solar,’’ was an apartment, more 
or less open to the sunshine, built over the 
great hall of the chief’s dwelling, where the 
ladies could enjoy each other’s society, rest, 
or pass the time in embroidering, or music, 
or games, or story-telling, free from all in- 
terference of rude men. In our time the 
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ARRANGEMENT FOR A MAN’S “ DEN.” 


amusements that woman can enjoy without 
man’s aid are more numerous, and modern 
womankind has become far more luxurious 
than the ladies of romance. Of late years, 
however, a reaction has set in, and sim- 
plicity and comfort are now considered to be 
the desiderata to be provided in the boudoir. 
That which we illustrate has its piano, its 
canopied lounge, its easy-chair and rocker, 
and screen covered with sketches and photo- 
graphs. The color scheme should be light 
and cheerful, some dull, pale rose or maize 
tint predominating. As the boudoir is never 
large, a paper with a small pattern or abso- 
lutely plain is to be preferred. The curtains 
may be of any cheap, translucent stuff. East 
Indian mixtures of silk and cotton answer 
admirably. The floor should be polished. 


In the man’s ‘‘den’’ provision must be 
made for an even greater range of tastes and 
fancies ; for he may be at one and the same 





time student and sportsman, musician and 
artist, traveller and collector of bric-a-brac. 
Our illustration shows how all these avoca- 
tions may be accommodated in a small attic 
room. On one side we have a piano; on 
the other well-filled bookshelves, a cabinet 
filled with odds and ends of pottery, water- 
colors, a mandolin, a trophy of weapons and 
fishing-rods, and the model of a full-rigged 
ship. The window-seat and the lounge near 
it, covered with Persian prayer-rugs and sad- 
dle-bags—the latter often very charming in 
color—may serve at the same time as coffers 
in which to keep engravings or other things 
not often in actual use ; while the antique 
chest of drawers at the nearer end will ac- 
commodate whatever of the sort is more fre- 
quently needed, and the flat top may serve 
as a writing-table. A rather dull general 
tone is recommended—say drab if the light 
be from the north, or gray if from the south. 
Plenty of positive color is sure to be intro- 


duced in the accumulation of odds and ends 
that a man gradually gathers about him. 





In wood-carving the modern tendency to 
great speed, while it makes impossible the 
development of elaborate details, has the. 
effect of increasing breadth of style, crisp- 
ness of outline, and contrast of effects. 
Every stroke must be made “‘ to tell.’". The 
play of light and shade must receive great 
attention, for without this a quick sketch 
(which necessarily lacks finish of details) 
becomes utterly worthless. By the quickest 
processes, character and expression are 
gained by bold lines and clearly cut, con- 
trasting relief. A few generations ago, 
when a piece of high relief was to be exe- 
cuted, a strong arm was needed to gouge 
out the spaces between the parts of the de- 
sign down to the background, and this back- 
ground was not always of one level. Some- 











times it sunk in spots below the general 
level, and again was allowed to remain 
much higher to gain the desired effect. La- 
ter the ‘‘jig-saw’’ was invented, and the 
spaces between the parts of the design 
were jigged out of a slab of wood, which 
was then glued onto the background and 
the modelling of the design proceeded by 
hand. Since then the wood-carving ma- 
chine has greatly facilitated the work. 





PYROGRAPH Y, OR BURNT-WOOD ETCHING. 


Tue choice of designs for the pyrographic 
artist is numerous and varied. To one who 
can draw at all there is the whole flower 
kingdom to choose from, for almost every- 
thing that can be drawn with a pencil is suit- 
able for pyrography with a little convention- 
alization. It will be best for the beginner 
to work upon large, bold flowers, such as dog- 
wood, iris, daffodils, pansies, marsh-mallow, 





DRAWN BY W. P. BRIGDEN., 


or nasturtiums, avoiding all those plants 
which have much detail. In drawing flowers, 
it is advisable to get a perfect outline with 
the pencil before starting to draw with the 
platinum burner, for by this means mistakes 
are more readily rectified when drawn with 
a pencil than after they are burnt in. Geo- 
metrical designs should be avoided as much 
as possible, as their beauty depends upon 
absolute accuracy of drawing. 

The transferring of designs to the wood 
for pyrography should not be made with 
carbon paper, as it does not do the point any 
good, for in fine line work upon a light 
background the grease that holds the carbon 
runs into the fibres of the wood, making a 
dirty appearance, which cannot be removed. 
For the transferring of designs to light 
woods use jeweller’s rouge rubbed over a 
piece of common paper or the back of the 
drawing, For dark woods use chalk in the 

















same way. Sometimes the woods appear 
greasy and will not take the transfer; a rag 
moistened with spirits of turpentine: and 
rubbed over the wood will remedy this. 

The treatment of backgrounds requires 
much consideration, and should be in har- 
mony with the decoration. Dark back- 
grounds are, perhaps, the most effective ; they 
should have an even tone over the entire 
surface, which can either be put in with the 
blower, or burnt in as line work, making 
strokes on an angle from the right to the 
left. For decorative work, when one has 
time and patience, interlaced basket work 
and flowing scrolls are very effective. On 
dark grounds the design must be well drawn, 
and if of flowers, great care must be exercised 
in the shading and modelling. The platinum 
point should only be at a moderate heat 
when putting in the details of flowers, as the 
lines do not require to be very dark. For 
backgrounds the tool can be used red hot, 
but not so hot as to cause the wood to flame. 


«ARRANGEMENT FOR A LADY’S PRIVATE SITTING-ROOM. 


With a dark ground the design can be shaded 
and burnt down so as to give the appearance 
of low relief. 

The treatment of animals will depend upon 
their colors, the ground being light for dark 
animals, or vice versa. A good deal of dis- 
cretion must be used, and the artist must be 
guided by the subjects in hand, The hairis 
best treated simply and in masses, omitting 
much detail. The eyes should be treated as 
simply as possible, getting the expression 
with as few lines as is practical. Landscape 
and marine are also excellent subjects, but 
to get the best results the pyrographer had 
better go directly to nature for his subjects, 
making careful studies with pen or pencil, 
bearing in mind the values of light and shade. 
Studies should be as simple as possible, giv- 
ing great attention to the main lines and 
omitting excessive details. Details should 


be carefully compared and given their strict 
value and no more. 


Fir and maple trees 
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make very effective burnt-wood etchings. 
Trees that have a spotty bark, such as birch, 
should be avoided. In marine work the 
drawing of the waves can be very well ren- 
dered with the platinum point, care being 
given to the quality of tone. 

When boats and sailing vessels are at- 
tempted the drawing must be very accurate, 
omitting unnecessary detail of riggings, and 
only putting in the most prominent ropes, 
and merely suggesting a few others. 

The sky, as a rule, is the lightest part of a 
picture, and should be treated with great 
care and delicacy. The blower will be found 
very useful in giving value, but line work 
should not be entirely omitted. Still water 
will be likewise treated in the same manner. 
Should the subject be made too dark, it can 
be toned down with sandpaper. The artist 
will try to get the effect without resorting to 
artificial means; careful study of the sub- 
ject overcomes most difficulties. 


Mural decorations will give great scope 
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for burnt-wood etching. The commonplace 
cupid that is so often seen in these decora- 
tions should be avoided. Panels for over 
doors, above and between windows, make 
handsome decorations when treated with 
simple figures and ornamental inscriptions in 
the Old English style. RICHARD WELLS. 
RICHNEss does not result from the use of 
gorgeous colors, but from the judicious com- 
bination of any colors you may use. The 
simpler your palette is, the more rich and 
harmonious will your picture be. 


A SUCCESSFUL designer of carpets or wall 
papers always has his sketch-book in his 
pocket, and is continually looking for some 
new idea or effect. Students should not 
confine themselves solely to the drawing of 
flowers, but should sketch scrolls, geometri- 
cal figures, trees, vines, vegetable forms, 
landscapes, and so forth. 











PAINTED 


WINDOWS, 


In stained glass, which is essentially a 
mosaic of pieces of colored glass cut to shape 
and leaded together, very little painting is 
used, asarule. But there is another develop- 
ment of the same ancient art. in which paint- 
ing with enamels on clear glass almost 
entirely takes the place of the colored mosaic. 
Painted windows have fallen into disrepute 
because, about the beginning of the present 
century, the painting was carried too far 
in the direction of china painting. Realistic 
landscapes and bunches of flowers were 
painted on windows, and compared very 
badly indeed, as may be supposed, with the 
old mosaic glass on the one hand and paint- 
ed porcelain on the other. The enamel 
colors, which look so well ona metal or por- 
celain ground, are dull and ineffective when 
seen by transmitted light, as they have to be 
ina window. The light, too, tends to blur 
and eat away delicate outlines; and the 
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W. P. BRIGDEN, 


whole effect of this work was, if consequence, 
weak and dull. And it was stupid, because 
so much better things can be done by simpler 
means. 

Restricted to its proper place, painted glass 
may give very beautiful effects; and it has 
some advantages in particular cases over 
stained glass. It should be so treated as to 
admit a much greater amount of uncolored 
light, so necessary in most of our ordinary 
living-rooms. It should not be so powerful 
(as a stained-glass window must Le) as to 
dominate everything in its neight orhood. 
And the art is not so difficult as that it cannot 
be practised by an amateur. 

The effect to be aimed at is not one of 
a painting in full color, but rather of < tinted 
drawing. Only one enamel pigm:nt is 
needed—a black, or brown, or brows red— 
and that is to be used for outlines and shad- 
ing ; but this can be enlivened and the forms 
further distinguished with silver stain, which, 
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whendired, gives a beautiful transparent yel- 
low. The glass itself may have a slight 
tint ; and anarrow border of ruby or opales- 
cent glass will give an additional touch of 
color, and serve to frame in the design. 

The glass now most used is what is known 
as “antique glass.”’ It is thin, fairly trans- 
parent, but marked with lines and bubbles, 
like blown glass, and it is usually greenish, 
sometimes with streaks of dull red, caused by 
the oxide of iron which colors it. But ordi- 
nary window glass, provided it be not “soft” — 
that is, containing much lead—will do nearly 
as well. The lead glass is the clearest and 
most brilliant; and the commonest and 
cheapest window glass should be chosen in 
preference. The reason for this is that, in 
firing, a soft glass may fuse before the color, 
and make the latter run, and spoil the painting. 

The glass may be cut in small panes, so 
that they may be fired in any kiln. From 
two inches to four inches square is most 
usual. They may be all of one size and 
shape, since the design is to be painted, and 
is not to be outlined with theleads. Squares 
or diamonds are the best, because the easiest 
to lead up; but in the latter case triangular 
pieces will be needed to finish the edge of 
the window; and if there is to be a border, 
the glass for that is cut in long rectangles of 
the width determined upon. But all this is 
simple straight cutting, and can be done by 
any glazier. 

Any of the simpler designs shown in the 
following article or any not too elaborate 
scroll pattern may be easily adapted for 
painted glass. Thethings to be remembered 
are that the leads makea strong black line 
around every pane, and that the outlines of 
the design must be strong enough to com- 
pete with them ; and that it is well, when the 
design is carried from pane to pane, that 
each pane should contain, if possible, some 
definite part of it. If there is a figure, the 
head, at least, had better be on one pane than 
on two; and similarly, in ornamental work, 
each pane should enclose some important 
partof the ornament. If the panes have to 
be very small, it is best not to attempt a con- 
tinuous design, but to ornament each with a 
star, or rosette, or some other simple form. 

But supposing acontinuous design to have 
been decided upon, a sheet of glass a little 
larger than the proposed window must be 
procured, and be fastened in a sloping posi- 
tion to serve instead of a desk or drawing- 
board. The glass tobe painted upon is laid 
on this, and is given a coat of oil of turpen- 
tine. When thisis dry, it will leave a slightly 
rough but transparent surface, which will take 
the mark of a lead-pencil. The cartoon is 
fastened underneath, right side up, by means 
of cobbler’s wax, and it is then easy to trace 
the design on the glass with a pencil, after 
which the cartoon can be removed. 

The tracing is gone over with the dark 
enamel paint, and the shadows can be laid in 
at the same time by cross-hatching ; but it is 
more usual to put them in solidly, and then 
lighten and gradate them with a stippling 
brush. Lights can be scratched out with 
the pointed end of the brush handle, or 
softer lights, as in flesh painting, with a 
short, stubbly bristle brush. All three meth- 
ods of shading—stipple, cross-hatching, and 
scratchcd-out lights-—-may be used with fine 
effect in ornamental foliage and the like, to 
distinguish the ornament from the ground, or 
one part of the work from another. It may 
have a good effect in figures to stipple the flesh 
and shade the drapery by cross-hatching. 

This monochrome painting finished and 
dried, the glass panes can be turned over, and 
the yellow staincan be applied where desired 
on the otherside. The stain is composed of 
chloride of silver for pale yellow, or sulphide 
of silver for a deeper yellow, ground up in 
water, with varying proportions (from 1 to 5 
to 1 to 8) of burnt ochre. The more burnt 
ochre, the darker the resulting stain. It 
must be kept in the dark or in a black glass 





bottle. It is applied rather thickly without 
flux ; and when fired it penetrates the glass 
for a short distance, and stains it a fine trans- 
parent yellow. It appears on the outside of 
the window, seen by reflected light, as a 
pleasant, whitish, slightly iridescent film, and 
adds much to the appearance of the window 
from without as well as from within. 

The firing of glass is always more difficult 
than that of china. It must be heated gradu- 
ally and evenly. The glass may be placed 
in the muffle when the latter is just hot enough 
to burn the fingers, and it must be brought 
to a bright cherry red, after which it should 
be suffered to cool evenly and slowly. Much 
depends on the laying on of the pigments, and 
it may be best, in the case of a complicated 
design, to give two or three firings, fixing the 
outlines first, then the shading, and last the 
stain. This will have to be determined by 
experiment; but trials can be made with 
single small pieces. 

The giass, when fired, is to be leaded 
together exactly like mosaic glass; but, 
there being nothing but straight cutting, the 
work is much easier. If the work is well 
done, the color will be a pleasing silvery or 
greenish gray (depending on the tint of the 
glass and the enamel used), relieved by spaces 
of a rich golden hue; and, as already stated, 
the effect may be enhanced by a narrow 
border of ruby or other colored glass. Such 
windows are peculiarly suitable for dwellings, 
especially for the library or office, or wherever 
an abundance of light is needed and a dis- 
agreeable view is to be excluded. 


SOME HINTS ON DESIGNING. 


It may safely be said that all vegetable 
forms are graceful. When we find them un- 
gainly, it is where we seek to accommodate 
them to inharmonious conditions. Large 
flowers lose their breadth in a small design, 
while small flowers have not the strength 
for a large composition. In some cases we 
may except such as form heads, which we 
look at as a whole, and not at the blos- 
soms individually. A carnation becomes 
only a confused massof petals deprived of 
its long, strong stem, bending gracefully 
under its weight of heavy-headed bloon,, its 
buds bursting or closely wrapped in thin 
green sheaths, and long, grass-like leaves 
clasping the stem at intervals. Nor can this 
growth be coiled into a space too small or 
wrapped around a form that will not permit 
the eye to take in the whcle at one glance, 
as we sometimes discover the feet of a fly- 
ing figure on a vase, and must walk around 
the other side to find the-head. On the 
other hand, the little moss-pink that gems 
the grass in early spring, growing naturally 
in a mass, would lose its identity if drawn 
out in long lines. We think of the poppy 
as a bit of glowing color. Standing alone, 
and lifting its brilliant chalice to the sun, 
it sways on every passing breeze. Its leaves 
are individual forms, and challenge atten- 
tion equally with the flowers. Even the 
little Shirley poppies have this distinction. 
But the golden discs of the Eschscholtzia, 
or California poppy, are never away from 
their mass of greenery, and the stems of 
most kinds are so.clothed with the fine-cut 
foliage as to form a setting for the flowers. 
A Japanese would place it at the bottom of 
his design, and give one the feeling of 
looking down; and so in most families of 
plants there are differences ; we cannot form 
a type by two or three individuals. 

A vine will climb and lead one up. It 
will twine around a vase, hidden and com- 
ing into sight again with perfect propriety. 
It may even come in from the top, as honey- 
suckles reach their fragrant sprays down to 
us from the roof, but there is a manifest 
incongruity in bringing primroses and pan- 
sies in from the top. A little attention to 
the habits of plants will prevent many un- 
pleasant blunders. C. E. Brapy. 


THE CERAMIC DECORATOR. 


HOW TO BECOME A CERAMIC DECORATOR. 





BY FRANZ B. AULICH, 





For this month I have selected the nas- 
turtium. This flower is especially adapted 
to china decoration, as it has as great a va- 
riety of coloring as the rose, and is a very 
graceful flower as well. With very slight 
variations in the design given, it could be 
used as a decoration for a vase, slab, or tray. 

Take great care in preserving the crisp 
freshness of the flowers and leaves. For 
the central flower I would suggest one of the 
lightest shades of yellow with the dark red 
markings. The darker one, which nestles 
underneath, make dark red. You will no- 
tice, in designing a color arrangement, that 
dark red and yellow look especially well to- 
gether. Paint the central flower with Lemon 
Yellow, laid on very lightiy, shading with 
Albert’s Yellow, Yellow Ochre, and the dark- 
est markings with Ruby Purple. The dark 
red one, nestled underneath, paint in for the 
first firing with Ruby Purple and a little 
Albert’s Yellow in the centre. The flower 
showing underneath the central flower and to 
the left paint in with “ Poppy Red,” shading 
with Pompadour, and a little yellow showing 
in the centre. The ones which show in the 
distance paint with Rose and a little Tur- 
quoise Blue for the second firing. 

The buds paint with Lemon Yellow, 
shaded with Yellow Ochre for the higher one, 
and for the one in the shadow use Lemon 
Yellow shaded with Albert’s Yellow, and for 
the petals Pompadour. The one showing 
the side view of the flower put in with Lemon 
Yellow shaded with Albert’s Yellow and 
“ Poppy Red.” The smaller bunch of flow- 
ers, to the left of the design, should be kept 
very soft. 

The interest should centralize in the larger 
bunch, to the right. Paint them in Lemon 
Yellow, shading with Albert’s Yellow, Yellow 
Ochre, and the deepest shadings with Pom- 
padour. 

The leaves should be of a rather bluish, 
silvery green. Use for the leaves Blue Green 
Light, Yellow Green, Shading Green, and 
Olive Green. Vary these colors, so as to use 
the more bluish tones for the leaves show- 
ing in the distance and the warmer Yellow 
Greens in the foreground. For the stems 
use the same color, shading lightly with 
Pompadour. 

For the second firing put in the back- 
ground first. At the top, using your color 
very oily, lay in Turquoise Green, padding 
softly to give a cloudy effect. Nearer the 
flowers use a little Lemon Yellow and Sepia 
Brown. Let your bluish tones in the back- 
ground pad over some of the flowers and 
leaves to give an atmospheric effect. In the 
heavicr masses of flowers use some Pompa- 
dour, 'inishing Brown, and Black Green. 

A pretty gray for the shadows may be 
made from Banding Blue and Pompadour. 
Another good gray can be made from Ruby 
Purple and Shading Green. For the lower 
part of the background use Lemon Yellow, 
Sepia Brown, and Pompadour. These flow- 
ers arc also very effective when painted ina 
greenish background. 

For the sccond firing touch up the lighter 
yellow flowers with Gray. Strengthen the 
deeper touches in the centre, using a little 
finishing brown. To give a deep red nastur- 
tium, retouch the darkest part with finish- 
ing brown and a /itt/e outlining Black. Shade 
the leaves, putting in the finer markings. 
Use Olive green, a little Sepia Brown, and 


some Pompadour for the leaves in the 
warmer shadows. In retouching the bluish 
leaves use Shading green lightly. For the 


third firing, strengthen those shades which 
have fired out in the two previous firings. 
Strengthen -the leaves and stems. In the 
dark nasturtium, use Ruby Purple, laying a 

















wash over the whole flower. This use of 
color gives a fine dark red, such as is seen in 
the Jacqueminot rose. <A very little white 
enamel properly applied to the centres is 
very effective, but too much enamel ruins the 
effect, and unless properly applied would far 
better be entirely omitted. 

Be very careful in your painting to get 
a clean, clear stroke of the brush. Short, 
“dauby” strokes, and many of them, give a 
woolly, worked-over look, which is fatal to a 
good result. Try to see how much you can 
do of the work with one stroke. In this way 
you preserve the crisp freshness of the flower 
and leaf. Too many have a fatal facility 
for making the flowers look as though they 
had been subjected to a boiling process. 
Never attempt to “lay in” for the first firing 
with either a small ora pointed brush. For 
this use a square shader number eight. 

For retouching, a small, round, pointed 
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colors, so if you can accustom yourself to 
work from asimple outline, it will be far better. 

Do not sketch with india-ink or water- 
color paint, but sketch lightly with a lithog- 
rapher’s crayon pencil, directly upon the 
china; thus will you spare yourself much 
labor and vexation of spirit. 


FIRST’ LESSONS I1N CHINA PAINTING. 


I.—THE OUTFIT. 

In providing an outfit, it is well to remem- 
ber the cardinal virtue of simplicity. The 
neophyte, ignorant and inexperienced, is apt 
to take without discrimination such supplies 
as are offered, accumulating, perhaps, a mass 
of materials not strictly required for practi- 
cal use, and wasting thereby a considerable 
share of the carefully gathered money de- 
signed for coveted art lessons. 
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brush is good, and for some purposes use a 
small “ miniature” brush. I do not believe 
ina multiplicity of either tools or colors 

Do not be afraid of your colors, do not 
be afraid to experiment, and do not be 
afraid of firing too much. I find there is 
much more danger of underfiring than of 
overfiring. I think in these days, when 
all amateurs may have kilns of their own, 
that these hints may be acceptable. 

It is unnecessary to flux the colors. It so 
weakens them that you can never be certain 
of their effect after subjecting them tothe kiln. 

The proper use of oil has quite as good an 
effect, and adds greatly to the glaze. Learn 
to sketch independently. You will never 
be an artist worthy of the name as long as 
you continue to use a tracing-paper. Hold 
the sketching-pencil loosely near the end and 
sketch freely, avoiding a cramped, worried 
effect. A multiplicity of lines will simply 
annoy you when you come to lay in your 
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A simple, practical palette, sufficient for 
the needs-of a beginner in flower or land- 
scape work, would comprise the following : 

For scarlet flowers : Capucine Red, Deep 
Red Brown, Violet-of-Iron. 

For blue flowers : Deep Blue Green, Dark 
Blue. 

For pink flowers : Carmine No. 2. 

For yellow flowers and yellow centres : 
Mixing Yellow, Silver Yellow, Dark Ochre. 

For woody stems : Brown No. 4 or No. 17, 
Raven Black. 

For shading white flowers : Pearl Gray. 

For lavender or purple flowers: Light 
and Deep Violet-of-Gold, Ruby Purple. 

Useful colors for background effects in 
fruit or flower painting : Pompadour Red, 
Copenhagen Blue, Ivory Yellow. 

For all green leaves : Apple Green, Moss 
Green J, Olive Green, Emerald Stone 
Green, Brown Green No. 6, Duck Green, 
Green No, 7 or Black Green, 





For a palette of corresponding value in 
powder colors, many of the colors would 
bear exactly the same names. Dealers or 
teachers should be able to supply colors in 
either form from the above list, the regular 
list of English powder colors being almost 
identical with it. 

The list of greens above quoted is quite 
comprehensive. It is an advantage to have 
a full range of greens ready mixed upon the 
palette, but with a strictly limited supply of 
colors leaves can be expressed for simple 
work with Moss Green J, toned alternately 
with Pearl Gray, Silver Yellow, and Deep 
Blue Green, and with Brown Green No. 6, 
toned occasionally with blue and with black. 

Light Violet-of-Gold, ground together 
with Yellow Brown or Dark Ochre, its equiv- 
alent, produces a color known as Gold Gray, 
very fine for scroll work or background 
effects contrasted with lavender flowers. 
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Another delightful color is obtained by 
mixing Deep Violet-of-Gold, two parts, and 
Deep Blue Green, one part (which makes an 
exquisite color for violets), and then toning 
the mixture with Deep Red Brown to pro- 
duce a sombre brown of maroon effect, ex- 
cellent for certain touches in leaves when 
they are portrayed in masses. This pre- 
pared color is a substitute for Violet-of-Iron. 

A supply of brushes for the beginner 
should include two or three square shaders, 
assorted sizes, for general painting, a small 
pointed shader for minute blossoms, one or 
two tracers or outlining brushes, and a flat 
brush for laying grounds. 

A steel palette-knife may be used for mix- 
ing the colors, and the brushes may be sup- 
plemented by one or two stipplers of medium 
size, a pointed shader for gilding, and a 
crayon pencil for sketching upon the china 
surface. 

For blending together the tints or back- 
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grounds so much employed in china painting 
nothing is better than wads of raw cotton, 
or wool (more elastic than cotton), covered 
with scraps of soft wash-silk. 

Tinting oils and mediums of many makes 
may all be represented in our simplified out- 
fit by ordinary Balsam of Copaiba, which 
may be obtained at any art or drug store. 

A flat surface, usually a square tile of 
china or glass, is employed as a palette for 
the reception of the colors, and plenty of 
turpentine and rags will complete all require- 
ments for beginning work. F. E. Hatt. 











A CERAMIC EXHIBITION. 


Tue exhibition of painted china just 
opened at the St. Louis Kuenstler Hall was 
arranged by Messrs. F. Weber & Co., in con- 
nection with the St. Louis X-Rays Ceramic 
Club and Mr. Johannes Schumacher, the 
well-known artist. The Club has not been 
in existence very long, but the results of their 
efforts are certainly very encouraging. 

For the 
last few 
years ex- 
hibits of 
painted chi- 
na have 
been held 
in various 
cities, but 
it seems 
that but one 
line was fol- 
lowed, and 
that is to 
place the 
different ex- 
hibits on 
tables and 
shelves cov- 
ered with 
cheap cloth. 
A radical 
change has 
been made 
here, and 
one which 
is a success 
at once—to 
display all 
china in 
groups, and 
make all 
draperies 
and decora- 
tions har- 
monize with 
the exhib- 
its. For in- 
stance, all 
fish sets and 
plates of 
similar 
character 
were in one large group, the draperies and 
decorations consisting of a large boat with 
fish-nets and oars, fishing-tackle, and so 
forth. The effect was delightful. On the 
opposite side of the room were large mounted 
deer heads ; guns and shooting-bags served 
as a background for vases and tiles deco- 
rated with hunting scenes. There was one 
game set remarkably well painted. 

In the middle of the room was a large ta- 
ble covered with palms and ferns, with moss 
background, where all plates and-vases were 
nicely arranged. Between them were roses 
and flowers fresh from the greenhouse every 
day. Atthe top of this group was a large 

globe with gold fish and fountain. 

On great pedestals in niches and corners 
the large vases were placed, and they showed 
there to best advantage. Pictures on tiles 


in gold frames formed the wall decorations. 
Over one hundred and fifty palms alone were 
used in the two halls, and if the eyes were 
tired they found an easy resting-place on 
these most beautiful plants. 
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Now as to the work shown and advances 
made, space does not permit us to criticise 
in detail. To speak of Mr. Schumacher’s 
work is hardly necessary, and it is sufficient 
to say that he has more than outdone him- 
self. His method is simple and effective, 
and all the work of his pupils shows his 
fundamental idea—correct drawing. Al- 


‘though the collection of painted china isa 


very large one, every single piece shows a 
different style of treatment. The display 
goes far to show what American decorators 
can do, provided the teacher lays special 
stress on correct designing and drawing. 

The number of exhibits from the various 
cities was so manifold that it will ever be 
instructive to the art student and such as 
are interested in china painting. The dif- 
ferent art schools and convents show re- 
markably strong work. The raised paste 
and beautiful tinted work showed great 
skill and patience in execution. 

Another feature of this exhibition was the 
number of large vases decorated. It is very 
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doubtful if there-is anything more imposing 
and something from which a person can de- 
rive more pleasure than painting a hand- 
some vase. It is an ornament for any home, 
and for exhibition purposes it is extremely 
appropriate. Messrs. F. Weber & Co. de- 
serve great credit for bringing together such 
an excellent display, and for their artistic 
and unique arrangement. 

Among the best pieces shown was a large 
vase in monochrome with two figures, and 
a jardiniére with a beautifully drawn figure 
by Miss Gorin, of St. Louis. Miss Forrey’s 
game set was very original in treatment. 
Miss Katie Schumacher showed some land- 
scapes with wonderfully soft effects. Mrs. 
Bennett, of Boston, had an exhibit which 
showed the work of a clever artist. Among 
the pieces were a stein with figure decora- 
tion, a large vase with roses, and another 
with snowballs. Mrs. L. D. Day, of Indian- 
apolis, had one of the best exhibits, and her 
work is that of a conscientious painter. She 
also showed the work of twenty-three pupils, 
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‘done. 


LOUIS EXHIBITION, 





and in every single piece one can see the 
thorough schooling she has given them. 
Mr. E. B. Black and Miss Sarah Chayne, of 
Harrisburg, have some very fine work dis- 
played, among which is a set of plates with 
the Alleghany Riverscenes. Miss Wheeler's 
large jardiniére with roses and lilacs as well 
as two cows on a plate are exceedingly 
well done. The large vases of Mrs. Theo- 
dore Meyer, of St. Louis, with roses, honey- 
suckles, and lilacs, were very clever, and the 
treatment of color and background exquisite. 

Miss Axtell sent a charming fishset. Her 
miniatures were also very good. Miss 
Theresa Chambers and her brother, Charles 
Chambers, showed a number of good por- 
trait and figure paintings, among them being 
those of Miss Nethersole and Madam B. 
The paintings were after Knaus, Constant, 
and Thumen. Miss Ida Dallimore, of Ogden, 
Utah, had, among other fine pieces, a vase 
with a soft-tinted background, very cleverly 
Miss Colcord, as well as Mrs. Vogel, 
of St. Louis, had some remarkable figure 
work, both 
showing the 
techniqueof 
Mr. Schu- 
macher. 
Mrs. Dice, 
of St. Louis, 
chose _ for 
her decora- 
tions unique 
farm scenes. 
Miss Mary 
Stubbs, cf 
Fort Wayne, 
among 
her work a 
head of 
Rembrandt, 
which is 
treated with 
masterly ef- 


has 


fect. Some 
very deli- 
cate and 
beautifully 
tinted work 
came from 
the Decora- 


tive Art So- 
ciety of Pe- 


oria,  T., 
while Miss 
Dieckriede 
and Miss 
Austin, of St. 
Louis, dis- 


tinguished 
themselves 
in figure 
work. Mr. 
Charles 
Giessow, of 
2 Louis, 
who is quite a young man yet, has a large 
vase with a well-drawn figure. 

Mrs. Kramer, of St. Louis, had good, fine 
figure work on tiles. 

Among the best convent work displayed 
were Sister Mary Martin’s, of Florissant, 
punch-bowl, strong and clever in design. 
Her roses were exceptionally well done. 
The Sisters of St. Joseph rank very high as 
figure painters, and the work shown here 
added greatly to their reputation. The firing 
was especially good. The Sisters of NOtre 
Dame showed one plate with lilacs and roses 
and another with a head, both well drawn 
and carefully considered. Mrs. Fanny 
Priestman, of New York, had the most 
beautiful raised paste work shown, and a 
number of pieces with her lustre decoration. 
Miss Clara Rogers Smith, of Bloomington, 
Ill., had a tile with a nude figure, which 
was delicate and nicely drawn. Miss Cora 
Reed, of Louisiana, showed some work in 
which her treatment of a dark reddish back- 
ground called forth much favorablecomment 
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A CHAPTER FROM THE HISTORY OF 


ENAMELS. 
PAPER READ AT THE COLONNA ART CLUB, 
BRIDGEPORT, AND ILLUSTRATED WITH SAM- 


PLES OF EXPERIMENTS BY ANNA SIEDENBURG, 


ENAMELS have played an important part 
in the history of ceramics. Out of the mist 
of centuries they shine as a proof of the high 
culture of ancient nations. Generation after 
generation has gone, while they have lasted 
and resisted the influence of time. The 
oldest porcelain of the Chinese, which is 
known under the name of celadon, was a 
soft porcelain coated with an opaque enamel, 
which shows various tints, from a warm gray 
to a light or dark green. Many of these 
pieces—the so-called ‘* crackleware’’—show 
the whole surface covered with fine cracks, 
which was done on purpose by cooling off 
the pieces suddenly after they hac been 
taken out of the kiln. 

The cracks were filled in with color or left 
plain. Later on we find that the Chinese 
made an abundant and clever use of enamels. 
Vases and whole services show very fine de- 
signs in enamel ; sometimes the whole piece 
being first coated with it, and the design 
painted on with enamels in different shades, 
which were slightly raised. 





The finest porcelain of the Japanese is al- 
most all decorated with enamel, mostly with 
figure, bird, and plant motifs. The enamels 
are very fine and pure, and are used with 
much sense of color and a fine taste. Even 
the crackleware of the Japanese is often 
decorated with enamel and gold. Some 
beautiful work was also done by that intelli- 
gent nation in enamel cloisonné, where the 
outlines of the design were put on the object 
first in bands of metal, the enamel filled in, 
and after the firing the whole surface made 
even—the same style as the enamel cloisonné 
on metal. 

Persia is another land where enamel 
work has reached a rare perfection. The 
Persians favored much the monochromes in 
blue, and obtained beautiful effects with two 
colors, which, as a rule, do not go well to- 
gether—that is, turquoise and cobalt blue. 
On the other hand, their pieces show again 
a luxury of colors that could not be sur 
passed. Besides they are masters in adopt- 
ing the design to the shape, using mostly 


motifs of plants, which they treat in a con- 
ventional or semi-conventional manner. 
Italy brings another glorious chapter to 
the history of enamels. Lucca della Robbia, 
born in 1400, succeeded in producing an 
opaque enamel and coating his figures with 
it, which made them resist the influence of 
time and weather. Italy's famous majolica 
is known all over the world. The first ob- 
jects made were mostly plaques and plates 
in many shapes, which were given as pres- 
ents between lovers, and often showing in 
the centre pierced hearts crowned by clasped 
hands, or portraits with some flattering de- 
vices. The borders were generally decorated 
with a conventional design. The painting 


was done over a coating of white opaque 
enamel, 
brilliant glaze. 
historical and religious 


which after the firing showed a 
Later on figure paintings, 
subjects, coat-of- 
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arms, and arabesques were in high favor, 
and the work was getting more and more 
perfect and finished. Also lustre was used 
quite frequently over enamel. Giorgio, one 
of the most famous Italian majolica painters, 
used them quite often, and his gold and 
ruby lustre cannot be surpassed. 

France is indebted to Bernard de Palissy 
for some beautiful examples of enamel dec- 
oration. His work was very different from 
the majolica of Italy, and he had a method 
entirely his own. He worked mostly with 
relief enamels, and his pieces show beautiful 
modelling. 

He spent sixteen years of his life with ex- 
perimenting before his work proved success- 
ful. Born in 1510 at La Chapelle Biron, in 
France, he studied glass painting in the be- 
ginning, but as by accident a beautiful ma- 
jolica cup came to his hand, he was so fas- 
cinated by its beauty that he turned all his 
inspiration and energy to the aim to do the 
same work. 

His first attempt was to produce the white 
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enamel, but being entirely ignorant of the 
subject, he naturally met with many disap- 
pointments. To the despair of his family, 
he was so fascinated by this new work, that 
he put all his hard-earned money into ex- 
periments, which for a long time did not 
bring any satisfactory results. He got 
deeply into debt, and even burned a part of 
his furniture because he was unable to buy 
wood. But in spite of all difficulties and 
disappointments he kept on with unbroken 
energy, and, as I said before, after sixteen 
years of experimenting success and fame 
was his. 

As in this short review I can give only a 
chapter from the interesting history of enam- 
els, I turn now to the practical use of enamels. 

It is to the artistic effect, which, it seems 
to me, no other color can give so well, that 
my admiration for the enamels is due, and 
I wonder that our mineral painters have not 
used them in a broader field than as an imi- 
tation of jewels. Itis true that they are not 
as easy to handle as other colors, that each 
time we put our experiments in the kiln we 
must be prepared to meet with some sur- 
prise or even failure. But such failures 
often prove a success, as they bring not ex- 
actly what we wanted, but something new ; 
and I must confess that the fascination of 
the work lies mostly in that fact. 


EXHIBITION, 


The most important thing is to find the 
right enamel for the right ware. American 
Belleek is a splendid ware to work upon with 
glass enamel. The unglazed Belleek can 
be treated with them in the same way as 
majolica, and even the glazed ware can be 
coated with enamel, or the color can be 
put on in relief. While it is much easier 
to handle the color over the glaze than 
on the unglazed ware, the difficulty comes 
in the firing. It is there we meet with sur- 
prises. 

In my recent experiments I had a vase 
which I had coated with green enamel come 
out exactly like the Chinese crackleware, 
the surface being covered with a net of fine 
cracks ; another piece showed the effect of 
salt glaze; others, again, showed the surface 
perfectly even and of a fine glaze, much like 
underglaze ware. 

JEWELLING and enamelling on glass are 
similar to the same processes on china, but 
care must be taken to use suitable enamels, 
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DRAWING FOR CHILDREN. 
BY ERNEST KNAUFFT; ILLUSTRATED BY 
“THE AUTHOR. 


vill. 

I spoke last month about people who 
would criticise your drawing, and tell you 
that it does not look like a certain object 
because you do not show several sides of 
that object. Now, there is a good deal of 
study required of the student of drawing 
which has to do with just this matter of 
learning to recognize an object by one part 
of it, and also knowing that only part of an 
object can be seen under certain circum- 
stances. As, for instance, the coffee-mill 
drawing did look more like a coffee-mill 
when Mr. Vanderhoof drew it the second 
time in such a view that we could look into 
the top of the hopper. It often happens 
that when you have to draw an object en- 
tirely by itself you will do well to place it 
so that you can see, and therefore draw, the 
object so as to explain fully what it is. Let 


us suppose that you have a clock to draw. 
It is well to turn it so that you can see the 








face of it as a perfect circle. For no matter 
how badly you draw the case of the clock, if 
you make a circle for its dial and draw on it 
the numbers 1 to 12, and the two hands, 
he would be a pretty stupid person, wouldn’t 
he, who would not guess that your draw- 
ing was meant for a clock? On the other 
hand, should you draw a view of the back of 
a clock, it might be difficult for the spectator 
to know what it was meant for, even if you 
should draw it well. Now, of course, you 
would not be so stupid, if you had a picture 
of a clock to make, as to turn the clock 
around so that you only saw the back of it. 
Therefore, this little talk so far has not been 
of much help to you, has it? But let us go 
a little further, and you will see the point I 
wish to make. If you are drawing one still- 
life object, you may usually turn it so that 
you get a good view of it; but if you draw 
a whole roomful of objects, though you 
may move a few on the mantel-shelf or table, 
you cannot move the mantel-shelf itself, the 
table itself, the carpet or the wall-paper. So 
you must get used to representing objects 
seen in such positions that it is difficult to 
make them out. And no matter whether or 


not your friends recognize them, no matter 
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whether or not your friends like the drawing 
when it is finished, no matter whether or not 
it would look pretty framed, it is your busi- 
ness to study so that you may see correctly, 
and to do so, you must draw what you see 
with thought. And if you know that you 
have drawn correctly what you saw, do not 
be discouraged because of your friends’ 
criticism, but go right ahead and study for 
the sake of knowledge. 

Let me show you what I mean by draw- 
ing with thought. First, let me explain one 
of the principal things that will prevent 
your making a drawing that everybody will 
recognize. The main thing is the public’s 
lack of knowledge of perspective. It so 
happens that when objects are below the 
eye, and on a level with the eye, and above 
the eye, we get different views of them. 
Here, for example, is a cup with a ball in it. 
When it is placed below the eye, as in No. 3, 
it is easy to see that the ball is in the cup; 
but if placed on a level with the eye, as in 
No. 1, or above the eye, it is impossible to 
see the ball in the cup. 

What an important lesson this is for you! 
A cup is on a mantel-shelf ; some one walks 


into the room, goes up to the mantel-shelf, 
looks into the cup, and sees the ball in it; 
you are sitting down away from the mantel, 
making your drawing; he comes up and 
asks you where the ball is; you have not 
drawn it. And so you have to say to him, 
“T am making a picture of the cup where it 
is; I cannot see the ball in the cup; there- 
fore, I cannot draw it.” A person, to learn 
to look at a picture properly, must be 
familiar with this fact of perspective—that, 
looking from one position, we cannot see all 
the parts of an object seen from other posi- 
tions. If you study drawing as we recom- 
mend, by practising and not by copying, you 
will educate yourself so that you may look 
at a picture in an intelligent way. In almost 
all realistic pictures the artist is supposed to 
have drawn the picture from one point of 
view. He sits down or stands up in front of 
the centre of the picture, or to the left or 
right, and he draws in every object as seen 
from one of these points ; which requires that 
sometimes he draws the back, sometimes the 
side, and sometimes he leaves out parts of 
an object. Some boys, when they begin to 
draw, draw a side face and put in two eyes 
because a man has two eyes. But when one 











grows older he learns that when we see the 
side of a man we only see one eye. Now, I 
am going to ask you to stand upin your 
parlor or kitchen, and make a little sketch 
from some objects on the table. Then sit 
down and make another sketch, and when 
you have finished you will see that in one 
case you were able to represent a great deal 
of an object, whereas in the other case very 
little of the object was shown. Remember, 
please, that your learning this from an 
attempt to draw the objects makes it ten 
times more clear to you than if you merely 
read an article upon the subject. Indeed, 
the author would not feel a bit annoyed if 
some one should say to him: ‘‘I have read 
your ‘Children’s Page,’ and cannot make 
anything out of it.”” He could not possibly 
make all things clear that are hinted at in 
these papers, but he is quite sure that they 
will be clear to any one putting his advice 
In practice. 

In the drawing I have tried to make it 
clear that a bowl may differ in aspect, ac- 
cording to the position it is in. In No.1, 
for example, its rim is on a level with the 
eye ; hence, it seems but a straight line. In 





No. 2, however, the rim i3 a little below the 
eve, so we can see into the cup. In No. 3 
we see still more, and we see the ball in the 
cup; whereas it would be impossible to do 
soif it were in cup No. 1. So you see you 
have here some general facts about forms 
above and forms below the eye. Not only, 
mind you, can we see into this cup No. 3, 
but if the box under No. 2 were open, we 
could see into it more than we could in the 
box under No. 1. 

On the left of the drawing I have made 
the diagrams a-d-c, which should help you un- 
derstand the problem still more thoroughly. 
Considering the rim of the bowl as one of 
the main features of the drawing, it is anal- 
yzed in its perspective, the main character- 
istics being that when ona level with the eye 
it is seen as a straight line (2) ; when a little 
below the eye it becomes an ellipse about 
seven times as wide as it is high (4). (The 
perpendicular lines under 4 and ¢ indicate 
the height of the ellipse.) No matter how 
clumsily the edge of the bowl might be 
drawn, to be in correct perspective the ellipse 
should be no higher than one seventh of its 
width. When still more below the eye the 
ellipse becomes higher ; it is here (c) about 


































one fourth the height of its width. So that 
our diagram indicates the steps by which 
certain objects below the eye seem to differ 
in shape as they are farther and farther 
below the eye. And so when you are sketch- 
ing the interior of a room it becomes very 
difficult to represent all objects so that they 
can be recognized, for the reason that they 
cannot always be plainly seen in certain 
positions. The bowl being above the eye, 
the ball in No. 1 cannot be seen at all, so 
that no one could recognize No. 1 as a bowl 
containing a ball; and unless the spectator 
knew that a cup had a circular rim, No. 1 
would not indicate that fact. So, too,in a 
flower the characteristic forms of the petals 
or the entire form of the pistils and stamens 
will often be hidden when the flower is above 
the eye. A person who had never seen a 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit or a Calla lily might find 
it difficult to recognize the flower in nature 
after seeing a drawing in which the pistil 
was hidden—which is usually the case when 
the flower is above the eye—but he would 
easily recognize the flower from a drawing 
which portrayed it as seen below the eye. 

I am very anxious to have you under- 
stand this matter thoroughly, for during the 
summer I am going to talk about the 
drawing of leaves and flowers, and it often 
happens that in a growing plant the leaves 
are so turned horizontally that when seen on 
a level with the eye they become little more 
than straight lines; so when you try to draw 
them you are discouraged because you can- 
not make your drawing look like a rose leaf 
or a morning-glory leaf, when, as a matter 
of fact, your drawing is quite correct. 





SUMMER DRAPERTES,. 


DRAPERIES this season are more attractive 
than formerly, and the floral designs are 
more varied in character, so that a greater 
choice can be obtained at lower prices and 
in patterns to suit all places. In silkoline 
there are many new decorations, both in 
light and dark shades, in which stripes of 
red, yellow, and blue are happily combined. 
Simple hangings in this same texture, many 
of white backgrounds, have bow-knots and 
garlands of running vines and blossoms ; 
others are in delicate greens, old rose, and 
all-over designs of conventional figures. 

With thin goods the striped muslins with 
lace trimmings are very popular. These 
fabrics are treated in small bunches of moss 
rosebuds, tied with a delicate French blue 
knot, and are sold at the low price of 14 
cents a yard. To complement these are 
figured muslins of different colors, a zigzag 
thread of the cotton running the entire 
length in schemes of pink roses and lilies- 
of-the-valley, while others are gracefully 
decorated in yellow blossoms. These sim- 
ple draperies can be utilized for country 
houses in the way of sash curtains, summer 
portitres, and the like. 

In crépes for seaside purposes there are 
designs in excellent patterns for any room. 
Among them are those on white backgrounds, 
in which the larger sized flowers, such as 
poppies, chrysanthemums, and peonies, take 
the lead. In these cotton goods the texture 
indicates a silken appearance, and they are 
in every color. 

In cretonnes the variation is even more 
picturesque than those for hangings a year 
ago. These fabrics are more decided in 
patterns, and combined with conventional 
forms, designs in which there are the 
the lightest of pinks, cream yellows, bluish 
grays, and olives delicately set off by salmon 
pinks. Of course in these textures there 
are endless varieties, each design being one 
suitable to some prevailing scheme. Cre- 


tonnes this season vary greatly, from the nar- 
row stripes, which form a pattern of larger 
stripes, to plain effects in backgrounds of 
In these goods flower designs 
Mrs. OLIverR Bec BuNCcE. 


solid tints. 
are pre-eminent. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE STRATFORD EDITION OF THE BRYANT 
SHAKESPEARE is one that can be read and under- 
stood by everybody largely because of the illustrations, 
which represent all the prominent scenes of the plays, 
the stage settings, and the expression givento the 
principal characters by great actors and actresses, such 
as Modjeska, Mary Anderson, McCullough, Irving, 
Booth, and Barrett. This scheme of illustration is 
the most comprehensive ever attempted. The his- 
torical illustrations by F. O. C. Darley have much of 
that celebrated artist’s dramatic power, which makes 
him, perhaps, the foremost of all American illustra- 
tors. His drawings of the balcony scene in “* Romeo 
and Juliet,” and of the murder of Henry VI. by 
Gloucester, the latter especially, are fully worthy of 
hisfame. In addition, there are many full-page illus- 
trations by Alonzo Chappel, an illustrator of scarcely 
less note in his day; and the circumstances repre- 
sented in each picture are so fully and clearly de- 
scribed in an accompanying analysis of the scene that 
there is no need to hunt up the passage in the text 
often a tiresome task even to those who have their 
Shakespeare almost by heart. The late Mr. Bryant's 
work as editor, carried on for over thirteen years, 
has made of this the most lucid of all editions of 
Shakespeare for the general reader. He 
troubled the reader with many notes nor entered into 
the controversies over small points of punctuation, 
spelling, and so forth, in which commentators usually 
delight, but has, as a rule, put the result of his in- 
vestigations into the text. In a few instances other 
scholars may choose to disagree with him, but it 
must be remembered that he was not only a great 
scholar, but a great poet also, and therefore more 
likely to be right than any mere student of language. 
An excellent life of Shakespeare, by E. A. Duyckinck, 
an introductory history and summary of each play, 
and a full index of characters, are features of the 
edition which will be appreciated by every reader. 
The work makes six handsome volumes, printed in a 
large, clear type, and bound in various styles, all 
suitable for the library. It is published by 
scription only, by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
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THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. From Exile 
and after the Fall of the Empire. Edited by Paul 
Meurice, Vol. ll. The second volume is of much 
greater interest than the first, for in it we are shown 
the real man. We can read here letters to all the chief 
revolutionists of Europe, and trace the spirit of undying 
hatred to Louis Bonaparte which prevades them. The 
most interesting of the correspondence are those letters 
whichare addressed to Victor Hugo's wife; for homely 
as some of those domestic details must of necessity be, 
there yet is a good deal of pathos about them. Par- 
ticularly is this the case in the one in which he an- 
nounces the safe arrival of their son Charles, who 
joins him in his exile, and where he refers to the fact 
that he has managed through the cold weather with- 
out a fire in his room and only a roll and coffee in 
the morning to save expenses; but now that Charles 
is here they should have a fire and a savory for 
breakfast for the sake of the young son. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 


PICTURESQUE SICILY, by William Agnew Paton, 
is a most attractive account of a three months’ tou 
through the island, and will give genuine delight to 
all who read its pages, so full and varied is the de- 
scription of everything that is likely to interest one. 
For artists Sicily is a veritable treasure house, pos- 
sessing, as it does, relics of the Phoenicians, Greeks, 
Carthaginians, Saracens, and Normans, each of 
whom, in their turn, have been its conquerors. (Har- 
per & Brothers, $2. 50.) 


BIRDS OF VILLAGE AND FIELD, by Florence A. 
Merriam. A Bird Book for beginners, which will 
charm the general reader as well as the student, 
for whom it is primarily intended. Miss Merriam 
tells in a most clear and concise manner—which is 
also very convincing—all about the birds of village 
and field, their habits, food, and so forth, with illus- 
trations showing the insects which form the food of 
individual birds. There are also many admirable 
field charts, keys, and observation formulas which 
will be of great help to the beginner in ornithology. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 


THE ROCK OF THE LION, by Mollie Elliott Sea- - 


well, is a stirring story for boys, taking in the Revolu- 
tionary War from 1779 to 1783. Archie Buskerville, 
the hero, is a young American middy, who, having 
gone over to England to pay a visit to his grand- 
father, is seized by the press gang and taken on board 
the Royal George, which sails for Gibraltar. From 
this on the story teems with adventure, the two prin- 
cipal ones being the last great assault on the Rock 
of Gibraltar and the foundering of the Royal George 
at Spithead. Archie finally gets back to America, 
where, ten years later, he reaches the goal of his 
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ambition—a captaincy in the American navy. (Har- 
per & Brothers, $2.00.) 


YOUNG BLOoop, by E. W. Hornung. A young 
man who has been working in Africa decides to re- 
turn to his home in London, and after supplying 
himself liberally with gifts for every one of his friends, 
starts on the home voyage, full of life and the hap- 
piest anticipations of the joy which his coming would 
bring to his people. What, then, is his horror to hear 
on his arrival that his father has embezzled £10,000. 
His efforts to gain an honest living and the re-estab- 
lishment of his father’s reputation—-which are finally 
triumphant—make up the remainder of this most 
interesting book. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25.) 


SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M. P., by W. Pett Ridge. 
A bright little story abounding in character sketches, 
which take in a prince in disguise, Russian spies 
and nihilists, and shifting scenes of East and West 
End, London. A prince from a remote corner in 
Eastern Europe comes to London under an assumed 
name to find a Russian lady whom he had once met 
in hts own principality. He becomes secretary to Mr 
Bayne, and in the course of his travels through the 
streets of London speedily runs across his lady-love. 
An attempt to kill the young man by the Nihilists is 
nicely frustrated by his sweetheart, Olga, and the 
story winds up with the marriage of thetwo, (Har- 
per & Brothers, $1.25.) 


CARITA: A CUBAN ROMANCE, by Louis Pen- 
Arthur Glynn, a student at Johns Hopkins 
University, finishes his course creditably, and returns 
to his home, a sugar plantation in Cuba. On his 
way there he is caught in a heavy storm, and takes 
refuge at a house called Buena Esperanza. He there 
meets Carita, a beautiful young recluse. Why she 
has chosen to bea recluse, and how young Glynn 
eventually won her, we leave to our readers to find 
(Lamson & Wolffe, $1.25.) 
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THE ORDERLY BOOK OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
will prove of great interest to those persons who like 
to make a collection of all things pertaining to the 
Father of our Country. (Lamson & Wolffe, $1.00.) 


ANDREE’S BALLOON EXPEDITION IN SEARCH 
OF THE NORTH POLE, by Henri Lachambre and 
Alexis Machman. Mr. Henri Lachambre was the 
expert under whose superintendence the balloon was 
constructed, which, on July 11th, 1897, carried Andree 
and his two companions on their aerial flight in 
search of the North Pole. In this little volume the 
fullest details are given asto the construction of the 
balloon, the manufacture of the gas—in fact, every- 
thing that was possible or could be thought of to 
make the expedition a success and ensure the safety 
of the brave explorer and his equally brave compan- 
ions, Strindberg and Fraenkel, is shown to have been 
Whatever precautions could be taken in cop- 
ing unstable an element as the air were 
adopted. Mr. Lachambre gives a very interesting 
account of the two voyages to Spitzbergen, the first 
one being in 1896, the second in 1897, when the 
balloon was started, from which no word has ever 
been received. (F. A. Stokes & Co., $2.00.) 
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THE TALES OF JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, This is 
a collection of four short stories which will serve the 
purpose for which they were intended—to enliven a 
dull hour, although their titles would lead one to the 
belief that they were of the goody goody order. 
(F. A. Stokes & Co., $1.50.) 


SPANISH JOHN, by William McLennan. The 
hero of this story, one of the McDonnells of Scot- 
land, is presented in the first chapter as a young boy 
just about to be sent to the Scots College in Rome. 
He does not wish to be a priest, his mind being set 
on becoming a soldier, and on his way to Rome with 
his cousin, Angus McDonald, he has such a number 
of adventures, that, in spite of his recklessness, one 
cannot help being impressed with his pluck and 
character. Father Urbani, one of the priests, be- 
comes greatly attached to him, and is continually 
helping him out of the scrapes into which he falls. 
Through Father Urbani, he meets the Scotch Pre- 
tender, James III., who is living an exile in Rome. 
He gives such evidence of being unfitted for the 
Church that he is permitted to join the Spanish 
troops operating in Italy. During his first battle he 
distinguishes himself for bravery, and is promoted. 
He is sent by the Duke of York, younger son of the 
Pretender to Scotland, on a secret mission in behalf 
of Prince Charles, being intrusted with a large sum 
in gold. After many difficulties he arrives there, 
only to have the money stolen from him before he 
could deliver it into the hands of the man for whom 
it was intended. It does not dampen his courage, 
and though he has to witness the collapse of the 
Bonnie Prince’s cause, he gains a signal revenge on 
his enemies. The story is copiously illustrated by 
F. de Myrbach, who expresses the picturesqueness 
and charm of the period. (Harper & Brothers, 
$1.50.) 
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MANUFACTURE AND CHOICE OF BRUSHES. 

J.—From the house decorator to the portrait painter 
a good brush is of the greatest importance, and yet 
how few of us are judges of a gdod brush! This is 
not so surprising, however, when we take into con- 
sideration that the selection of the material alone re- 
quires years of experience for the manufacturer. 
The hair used is of great variety, and some of the 
rarest of hair-bearing animals—sable, ox, badger, 
camel, martin, and hog—are called on to supply the 
needs. 

These different hairs are selected and prepared 
by a special process. They are then cut from the 
skin and sorted to their different lengths, and put in 
cups for future use. The best hog’s hair comes from 
France, and is called Lyon’s hair, and is selected for 
the smallest tools. In taking the hair from the skin a 
process is used which rots the skin away, leaving the 
gland on the end of the bristle, which is called the 
anchor, so that when a brush is made up the little 
knob at the end prevents the hair from pulling out. 
Hog’s hair being the most universally used, it is sub- 
ject to a great deal of adulteration. Unscrupulous 
manufacturers make cores to their brushes of horse- 
hair and vegetable fibre. By the inexperienced this 
is not easily detected. Then, again, the hair is bleach- 
ed to give it a good appearance. This takes away 
from it elasticity and durability, and the bristles soon 
begin to spread outward. 

To know a good brush when you see it is no easy 
task. Even when a high price is asked, it is not 
always a guarantee that it is a good tool. With a 
magnifying-glass the true bristle can be easily dis- 
tinguished on account of its horny appearance. 
Neither are the neatest-looking brushes always the 
best. A good deal in the choice of a brush depends 
on chance. A brush may have bad faults at first, 
and by degrees get rid of them; or it may work well 
at first and develop its bad qualities later. Still, 
there are a few points which may aid one’s judg- 
ment. Test your brush dry by passing the finger- 
tip three or four times across its point. If it still 
keeps much of the pointed form, it is likely to be 
good. If it becomes irregular and spreads, it is 
bad. If it inclines to right or left, it not only is bad, 
but will never grow better. The test usually made 
by dipping the brush in water and shaking out the 
superfluous moisture is apt to be deceptive, for many 
really bad brushes often show a good point at first 
when so treated. Then the spring of the brush is a 
fairly reliable test. Take a single hair and bend itat 
a sharp angle; when released it should return to its 
original shape. The real difficulty lies in distin- 
guishing the different qualities of the genuine article. 
But, as we remarked before, this would require years 
of study; therefore, it is best to buy from a reliable 
maker who has a reputation to maintain. 

In purchasing brushes for oil colors,‘care should be 
made in their selection that they will withstand both 
turpentine and water. Some brushes are put to- 
gether with glue, while others are cemented. The 
use of fine hair brushes—red. sables are the best in 
quality, and are recommended for use in heavy pig- 
ments; brown sables .are used for glass and deep 
colors that have little weight ; camel’s-hair brushes 
and pencils are used for laying in even washes of 
color; they are mostly made in quills, and are wire- 
bound; sometimes they are in metal and vulcanite 
rubber. Camel hair is likewise recommended for 
glass and tile painting and lacquering, badger hair 
for flowing varnish and blending, bear hair for mot- 
tling and spatter-work, ox hair for lettering. 

All brushes that are used for oil must be carefully 
washed out first by agitating the brush in a vessel of 
turpentine, then drying it with a cloth; to further 
cleanse them they should be washed with soap and 
water. Do not scrub or bend the hair unnecessarily ; 
give the soap time to amalgamate and destroy the oil 
in the paint ; dry so that the hair remains straight. All 
soft hair brushes when not constantly in use should 
be dipped in gum-water to keep the hair straight, 
and packed away in atin box. The largest brush 
manufactory in the United States is that of Messrs. 
F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co., to whom we 
are indebted for courtesies extended in a recent visit. 








J. F.—The World’s Fair gave an impetus to all 
the arts, and sculpture shared with the others in this 
forward movement. 
Public Library has received ornamentation at the 
hands of St. Gaudens, the sculptor, and the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington employed in its archi- 
tectural decoration many of our best sculptors. 

The marked improvement in New York monu- 
mental art is in some degree due to the appointment 
of an Advisory Art Committee, which for the past 
few years has sat in judgment not only upon native 
works which adorn the city, but upon gifts of sculp- 
ture which were presented either from foreign 
countries or foreign citizens to the city of New York. 


Since that time the Boston . 


One of St. Gaudens’ greatest single figures is that 
of Lincoln, in Chicago. His figure of Admiral Far- 
razut stands in Madison Square, New York City, 
while probably his “ chef d’ceuvre” is the large eques- 
trian high relief of Colonel Robert Shaw, placed on 
the edge of Boston Common, Boston, Mass. His well- 
known “ Diana” crowns the Madison Square Tower. 

Daniel C. French is best known, perhaps, by his 
single figure of the “ Minute Man,” at Concord, 
Mass., his high relief for a monument in Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, entitled “‘ Death and the Sculp- 
tor,” and his colossal figure of Columbia at the 
World's Fair. His other work at the same place, 
in conjunction with Potter, emblematical of the 
industries and agriculture, in which figured animals— 
the beasts done by Mr. Potter—were among the 
most dignified and monumental works of sculpture 
that the Exposition called forth. 

Mr. Olin Warner's last and probably greatest work 
was achieved in the bronze doors which he modelled 
for the Congressional Library just before his death. 
Mr. Warner waszalso very successful in portrait 
busts, which were remarkable for individuality and 
strength of character. 
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HOLDING COCOANUT. 


Mr. MacMonnies, a pupil of St. Gaudens, has 
given us an interesting single figure, which adorns the 
City Hall Park, New York, of Nathan Hale, besides a 
monumental decorative work at the entrance of 
Prospect Park, in Brooklyn, and his much-discussed 
“Bacchante,” now at the Metropolitan Museum. 


CARVED COCOANUT SHELLS. 

T. T. R.—A cocoanut is a very curious shape to 
secure firmly to the bench while being carved, yet 
when properly held it is no more trouble to work 
upon than a panel of hard wood. Cocoanuts should 
always be carved whole, whether for a goblet, box, or 
charm to hang up in the same way as ostrich eggs are 
hung upin the East. To secure acocoanut firmly, it 
should be held ina vise by its extreme ends. Fastened 
in this way, there is no fear of it breaking, no matter 
how tight the vise is screwed. The contents being 
within, it makes it firm and solid—so much so, that 
you can use a mallet to the carving tool. The vise 
is a very simple original wooden arrangement that 
any amateur should be able to make with little diffi- 
culty. (See sketch.) The material used should be 
maple, one and a half inches thick. The bed of the vise 
(A) has a half-inch groove cut on both edges, three 
quarters of an inch deep. The right-hand jaw of the 
vise is fastened under the bed by a tenon and wedge 
(C) ; the brace (D) is screwed to the jaw to make it 
more rigid ; the front jaw (E) is movable and is two 
inches wider than the bed—one and a half inches 
being cut out at the bottom, leaving two lugs (F), in 
which are bored half-inch holes. Into these holes 
pieces of half-inch dowelling sticks are glued, pro- 
jecting almost the depth of the groove. The mov- 
able jaw is now slid up to the stationary jaw, and a 
three-eighths of an inch hole is bored through both 
jaws. The stationary one should be squared to re- 
ceive a five-eighths of an inch carriage bolt (G) ; the 
hole in the front jaw should be enlarged to allow the 
bolt to work freely. A washer should be put at each 
end to save wear. The 
wing nut (F) is used to 
screw the vise up. Near 
the top of the vise should 
be bored a one-inch hole 
(H), drilling it, as before 
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described, forthe bolt. When the jaws are parted the 
holes should be countersunk on the inside of the vise. 
These holes are to receive the extreme ends of the co- 
coanut. The front jaw of the vise is pushed forward, 
the bolt is inserted and screwed up, the whole concern 
being clamped or screwed to the bench. The cocoa- 
nut being screwed firmly in the vise, it is now ready td 
be rasped with an eight or ten inch rasp till all the 
soft parts of the shell are filed away. It will be found 
quite easy to turn the cocoanut about by loosening 
the wing nut. After the rasping the cocoanut should 
be smoothed with a smooth file, and lastly scraped 
with a piece of window-glass. For practice we give 
two simple designs, one for a box, which takes the form 
of the trigger fish. The fins are carved in black wal- 
nut. These are shaped to fit the shell as snugly as 
possible, and are fastened by wood screws from the 
inside, using glue and some of thecocoanut’s filings 
to make a good joint. There are four fins at the 
bottom of the box, which answer as feet. The design 
should be drawn on with Chinese white, that it may 
be well seen. With an eighth of an inch gouge take 
out all the black lines by a cut which is termed rock- 
ing—that is to say, the tool is turned from side to side 
in a zigzag manner, at the same time advancing. 
When all the lines are lowered, the edges away from 
the tail and body fin can be filed down. The white 
rings around the eyes should be painted white, and 
also the white lines in the fins and tail. The gouge 
lines should be blackened with India ink. The body 
of the fish can be left the color of the shell. The lid 
can now be sawn off while held in the vise. Hinges 
for the lid can be fastened with small screws with a 
nut to them, the nut being on the inside of the box. 
The goblet design is carved in the same manner as 
above described. The stem is made of a cotton spool 
countersunk at each end to receive the sharp ends of 
the cocoanut. The piece that is cut to form the goblet 
makes the foot; the whole is screwed together with 
a countersunk stove bolt. 


SUNDRY 

T.O. W. says: “I find it very hard to cover a large 
surface with a smooth tint. I do not mean putting 
on grounds, but in painting cupids and other sub- 
jects. 

Unless the space to be covered is of considerable 
size, you should use a brush large enough to carry 
color for the whole; flat brushes are best for such 
work. The color should be prepared with a little 
balsam and lavender enough to keep it from drying 
too quickly. Your cupids can be 
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stippled to < 
proper uniformity of tint, but in many cases, like 
large leaves and flowers, or broad folds of drapery, 
the difference in strength is rather an advantage than 
otherwise, if the brush is carried in the direction of 
veins and modelling, and the color so tempered that 
it does not dry in harsh lines. 

C. M. R.—Cement for mending china comes in 
powder form in packages or in small vials, at 25 cents 
each. You can get this from Messrs. Sartorius & 
Co., 46 West Broadway. 


H. M. S.—If you cannot get Dixon’s pencils from 
your artist materials dealer, write directly to the firm, 
and they will supply you with what you want. Their 
address is, Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
a 
_ F. A.—There is no particular art in the polishing 
of floors. The preparation is as follows: The floor 
must be well scrubbed with soap and water, and 
then allowed to dry thoroughly. It is then painted 
over with oak or walnut stain, using a large white- 
wash brush. This staining must be allowed to dry, 
say for twenty-four hours. The floor is then again 
gone over with thin glue, which is allowed to dry 
thoroughly. Now go over it again with floor 
wax. This can be bought ready for use and with 
full instructions how to apply it from Barron, Boyle 
& Co., Department H, Cincinnati, O. 

J. 1.—The term “finish,” which some people suppose 
signifies elaboration, may be very liberally interpreted. 
A picture might be finished from one painter’s point 
of view, while for another it would be but half done ; 
much depends, therefore, upon an artist’s individual 
conception of a subject, and his ability to carry on 
the work further. 

The safest rule for the student to follow here is a 
very simple one: Stop when you feel you have done 
all that you know how to express upon the canvas 
before you. To go beyond this involves the necessity 
of drawing upon the imagination to a certain extent, 
and your work becomes insincere, and consequently 
valueless. 


A. R. J.—The miniature painter does use a 
magnifying-glass, but not as the jewellers use it. It 
is supported ona metal stand that has a projecting 
arm that can be raised and lowered as it becomes 
necessary. The glass is sufficiently large to look 
through with both eyes. 











CHICAGO ART NOTES. 


IN Chicago the eleventh annual exhibition of the 
Architectural Club closed on April 15th. With it 
was held the first exhibition of the new society of 
Arts and Crafts, which was organized at the 
famous Hull House last October. The two 
exhibitions occupied the north wing of the 
Art Institute, the architects hanging the 
walls with their ground plans and elevations, 
while the craftsmen filled the floor space 
with carved furniture and cases of pottery, 
metal-work, textiles, and book-bindings. 

In one room the architects brought to- 
gether the special work of their own club, 
whereof the most interesting was Victor 
Traxler’s “ Design for an Architects’ Club- 
house,” to which was awarded the Dillon 
medal; an eminently practical project for a 
cold storage warehouse and produce ex- 
change combined, by Dwight H. Perkins ; 
and a design for an elevated station by R. 
C. Spencer, so free from all objections to 
the present ugly structures, so economic of 
space and so excellent in line that it is a pity 
Chicago does not at once adopt it. An- 
other room offered a chance of comparing 
the work of the great architectural schools, 
from the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the Atelier 
Masqueray, the Boston School of Technol- 
ogy, down to the latest universities that have 
opened architectural departments. A third 
room showed the pians for many great pub- 
lic buildings—Ernest Flagg’s for the New 
York City Hall; Cope & Stewardson’s for 
the beautiful Pennsylvania Asylum for the 
Blind; the group of fine buildings for the 
Philadelphia Museum of Science and Art 
by the associated firms of Cope & Steward- 
son, Frank Miles Day, and Wilson Eyre, 
rendered by the latter with his customary 
charm. Also Babb, Cook & Willard’s and 
Edward Pierce Casey’s designs for the Na- 
tional Academy of Design; also the latter’s 
Congressional Library and his Government 
building for the Omaha Exposition, which 
bids fair to rank second to the Chicago Exposition 
for architectural beauty. Dwight H. Perkins ex- 
hibited his plan for the Machinery and Electricity 
Building for the same great fair, a peculiarity of 
it being the use of cog-wheels, bolts, levers, etc., 
forming a sort of Moorish pattern, instead of the 
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conventional ornament. A plaster panel of this 
ornament was shown and also three groups of sculp- 
ture, destined to adorn the building, by R. M. Bock. 
More original and striking was Mr. Bock’s strange, 
crouching figure, called “ The Boulder,” a powerful 
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old man partly rooted ia the earth, his long beard 
mingling with the turf, his arched back, knees, and 
skull suggestive of the rounded forms of these stones 
of the fields. This is the most remarkable piece of 
sculpture shown in Chicago for many years. As 
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usual, the exhibition included many clever sketches of 
picturesque foreign buildings. D. A. Gregg in pen- 
cil, Elmer Gray in water-color, B. G. Goodhue and 
B. B. Long in pen and ink contributed some of the 
most notable. Cover designs by C. F. Bragdon and 
Amy Richards, decorative panels by Clara Weaver 
Parrish and Fred- 
erick Wilson were 
other interesting 
contributions, 


THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS exhibit re- 
vealed an unex- 
pected amount of 
artistic handiwork. 
There were fine ex- 
hibits from the two 
most beautiful 
American potteries 
—the Dedham and 
the Rookwood ; the 
former sending 
both its original 
gray crackle ware 
with blue inglaze 
decorations of rab- 
bits, crabs, and 
conventionalized 
flowers, and its la- 
ter experiments in 
vases with metallic 
changeable lustre, 
or strong, rich 
glazes of green and 
ruby red. From 
Rookwood came 
many examples of 
their new delicately 
tinted “ Iris” ware, 
which is reminis- 
cent of the Copen- 
hagen, and also 
some fine pieces in 
more decided col- 
ors. Those by the 
Japanese artist Ke- 
taro Shirayamadani 
are of exquisite 


PHILLIPS, taste. Both firms 


sent the work of 

their best men, and 
gave them full credit for it. In the way of textiles 
some Morris cretonnes were shown, also brocades 
and other fabrics of special design: much peasant 
needlework, many of the noted blue and white em- 
broideries of Deerfield, Mass.—a revival of colonial 
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art—and many examples of stitchery copied from 
old Portuguese and German hangings by foreign 
women under the tuition of Hull House. From the 
Hull House shop, too, came carvings executed by 
the lads there, after designs furnished by various 
artists and architects of the city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Higginson and Mr. and Mrs. 
Spicer contributed an extraordinary number 
of large pieces of furniture of their own 
manufacture—heavily carved settles, tables, 
chairs, hall seats with odd designs incised 
and stamped upon them, chests with orna- 
mental clamps and hinges. Good metal- 
work abounded—brooches and rings in 
quaint settings, originated by Mrs. Klapp, 
or copied by her from the historic jewels of 
the Louvre; belts, slides, and clasps of silver 
and copper studded with rough stones, by 
Miss Reade and Miss Hussey; bowls, spoons, 
mugs, and the like, beaten out of silver, by 
Madalene Yale Wynne, and sometimes 
touched with blue or green enamels. The 
same lady exhibited copper candlesticks of 
quaint device, copper bowls of extraordinary 
colors, as did Mrs. Spicer, Miss Anderson, 
Mr. Charles Barr, and others. Some of 
Miss Evelyn Nordhoff's book-bindings in 
leather, beaten and colored, were shown; 
also book-bindings of a more conventional 
kind and neater execution by Miss Ella 
Waite. To the insides of books Mrs. Irving 
Way added exquisite enrichment in illumi- 
nated borders and initials. I, McD. 





THE three clever pictures which we show 
on this page were made by the pupils of 
Mr. Walter Satterlee during their summer 
sketching on Long Island last year. 


Mr. FRANZ BISCHOFF had a small but 
very excellent exhibit at Miss M. T. Wynne’s, 
65 East Thirteenth Street, New York, during 
last month. China painters could not have 
had a better object lesson put before them 
than the work of Mr. Bischoff. His de- 
signs were all well chosen, his drawing was good 
and his coloring brilliant, yet always harmonious. 
Daring little touches of almost pure color are added 
here and there with wonderfully telling effect. An- 
other good feature of his work is his extreme neat- 
ness of execution—a thing which amateur china 
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decorators would do well to copy. Among the 
best pieces shown was an exquisite panel of pink 
roses, a vase with begonia leaves, another vase 
with poppies, a placque with poppies and one with 
grapes. 





THE ART AMATEUR. 
PALETTES FOR PAINTING IN OIL, WATER-COLORS, PASTELS, AND MINERAL COLORS. 
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WATER COLORS. MINERAL COLORS. } PASTELS, 








Chinese white. Pompadour red. Whit d cool White S Isky blue. 
Indian yellow. Corsation No. 2. \Couteaiomn (6 charies). ) , |White. Cobalt blue. Hight sky blue, |White. 
Venetian red. Blood Nai |Naples yellow. |Cadmium Tus ny. (Light 

Indian red. [Deep he brown. C |Emerald green.| yellow. Dest bine me. Light pink (some- 
Vermilion [Rie — |Light red. yexte emerande ee times). 

Pink madde rt yellow, ose madder 

Brown noel |Canary =. Flesh tint * shades). | Ae Sees Sg 

Cobalt blue. | seg age Vermilion @ shades). ‘i ee ee = 
Ventyck brown 'Sepia brown. Poa pan oa me 

Rose mad Yellow ochre, | Finishing brown. Carmine (7 shades). 
Vand yck brown|Lake. Brown No, 17. Crimson lake 

Ivory black. Light sky blue. (10 shades) cobalt. 
Cobalt. Turquoise blue. (8 shades) raw umber. 
Fr. ultramarine| au pao? - (8shades) burntsienna 
Madder lake. Viclet-of-i ss shades) emer i. 
Brunswick black. ( _ — 
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| | 
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Pearl gray. | 
tex = yellow. Cadmium Warm avay. > pgeeamaa cool) 
i ht red. Cobalt blue. os. [Pale pink. 


ite. Rose madder. |Brown No. 17 or Finishing 
| : brown. 


Light 
Clouds. 








| Grays(warm and cool) 
Brown madder.|Rose madder. Pear! gray. Warm white. 

Cobalt. New biue. Blue. eae .- poe of light 
|Naples yellow. |Cadmium Brown No. 17 or Finishing 
— yellow. brown. Sky es. 


y Sky, 


Palettes for Figure Painting. 


(7 Shades) purple. Sy 
(6 shades) grass, cool 
and warm. 





























| | | 
Indigo. Indigo. Pearl gray. Grays (many shades). 
|Ivory black. blue. White( warm and cool) 
Umbers. |Umbers. Brown. Blue (medium shade). 
Light red. Rose madder. | Brunswick black. Yellow (a little). 
Yellow ochre. ,Carnation and Pompadour | Red (a little). 


White. | re 
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Vermilion. Vermilion. Flesh tints. | Vermilion, 

: Rose madder. Pink madder. /'Gray for flesh. Carmine—select the 
Lifs. |Madder lake. } correct tint. 
|Light red. | | 
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Strong |Madder lake. Indianred. | Deep red brown. |Crimson lake, browns, 
Touches |Burnt sienna, Cobalt. | Browa No. 108. | burnt sienna, ‘dark 
about \Vandyck brown Indian yellow. | Brown No. 17. gray, hard pastels. 

Mouth, \F inishing brown. 

Nostrils Violet-of-iron. 
and | 
Eyes. 


General White. Indian yellow. - | Flesh tints, burnt il 
Flesh Naples yellow. | Venetian red. | Reds and yellows. sienna tints, vermil- || 
Colers, \Vermilion, | | ion tints, cadmiurn | 
* |Li ght red. tints, yellow tints. 


ila |White. 
Sadinn red, Indian red, Flesh tints with browns. |Gray(warmand cool’, lCobalt. New blue. 
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| Rate Clouds. 


1 |Ivory yellow. 
Lemon yellow. | Canary yellow, Lemon yellow. 
-|Siennas. |Siennas. Pompadour. } Cadmium (all shades). 
|Rose madder. | Rose madder. | Blood red. Carnation. |Shade of lake. 
Vermilion. Light sky blue. Shade of madder. 
Cadmium. Cadmium Turquoise blue, Shade of burnt sienna. 
White. yellow. Deep blue green. Warm white. 
Warm gray. Violet-of-iron. 
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White. 
Cobalt shades. 





| shades. 

Purples. 

|Lakes. 

Emerald greens. 
|Gray greens. 

Grays (cooland warm) 
Yellow (light shades). 


and Black. balt. Gray for flesh. ay green tints, 
Shadow own madder | rowns, 
Colors. Pink madder. 


be Sepia. } } 
ee ae |Light red. |Raw umber 
s ‘Umber. Vandyck brown Pearl gray. Browns (light and | |Naples yellow. } 
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|tndigo. Colors used in sky: 
Apple green. 


Brown green, 


Cc a 
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Distances. 


Gray Rose umber. — with Deep blue green, raw umber tints, lIvory black. Permanent blue 
' 
| 
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| Sepia. | Brown No. 108. dark). 
‘ : | |Emerald green. 
| | Black. Burnt sienna. |Terre verte. Verte emeraude 
oy aes | | | 
| White. | Yellow ochre. Ivory yellow. Umber tints, Geaun a6 tiene. ) 
aples yellow. |Indian yellow, | Pear! gray. ellow tints. 1] : Geen : } 
Raw umber.” |Venetian red. | Yellow brown. Warm grays. [ipaabese. ae umber. ee "i Reds, yellows, blues, 
Burnt sienna. (Sepia. | Finishing brown. a — Finishing a ~—, purples, 
= Li ht red. mie madder. \ on de “" — 
| Black. [Sepia. Pearl gray. Blue (dark tint). ! = igo. eal blue. a aa: magg grays. 
Umber. Brown No. 108, Lake (dark tint). it 
Naples yellow, Indigo. Brown No Ii. Grays. | } | Moss greens V and J. 
srunswick black. lnieaae. \Siennas. Brown green, Green No. 7.|Greens (emerald) 
i a Vandyck brown|Vandyck brown Yellow for mixing. Gray green. f 
|Vermilion. Vermilion. Can. yellow. Ivory yellow. Browns. 
\Cadmium. \Cadmium Yellow brown. Brown 108. Grays. 
|Prussian blue. yellow. Sepia brown. Brown 17.| Reds. 
\Indian yellow. [Raw umber. _ Finishing brown. Blues 
| |Prussian blue. Carnation. Pompadour red. ; 
Violet-of-1ron. a 
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ee yek brown iecennsen meng n. ee. | Carminés. Yellow carmine.| 
vory yellow ues. Carmine. Rose maddcr ee oy da tila. | White. 
Black. Browns. | Indian red. |Indian red. ne oe. ae <a | Lemon yellow shades. 
Light sky b! Cob: if Vandyck brown Sepia. Soear ellow. Ein. ellow. |Cadmium shades. 
ight sky blue. Cobalt shades. Cadmiums. Cadmiums. Y ih y | Yellow ochre shades. 
Deep blue green. Permanent blue Rose madder. (Crimson lakc. Alt _ cll mixing. Madder shades. 
Brown No. 17. shades. Fr. vermilion. | Vermilion. > ra Lake shades. 
Blue gray shades. Siennas. |Siennas. Granth iy Ne ‘e Burnt sienna shades. 
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tee ly Fr. ultramarine Fr. blue. ilion shades. 
Vandyck brown| Pear! gray. " Umber. | 5 |Cobate. ie, Zonder cd. Cobalt shades. 
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SCHAUS' ART GALLERY. —GQUPIL & 00,, of Paris. (Chas. Sedelmeyer,| A.D. VORCE 
INE OIL PAINTINGS and 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS BOUSSOD, VALADON & Co.,| 6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld, CURIOS 


BY EMINENT ARTISTS. e Py 
UNRIVALLED COLLECTION OF SUCCESSORS. PARIS, Oriental Porcelains 


MODERN ETCHINGS AND Paris, London, Berlin, Berlin, The Hague. _ GALLERIES OF HIGH-CLASS Jades 


Bronzes 


ENGRAVINGS. | 
Rare Old LINE-ENGRAVINGS. | MODERN __ PAINTINGS. PAINTINGS, Ivories 


ARTISTIC FRAMES. NEW YORK Gal i tina OLD MASTERS AND BARBIZON SCHOOL. Lacquers 


W | L L | A M ot H A U S 9 303 FIFTH AVENUE, Selected Etchings. Limited Editions. Crystals 
Rugs and Stuffs 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, N. E. Corner Thirty-first Street ath 
Sadicon Benes, New York. oes ieee Has just issued the second volume of 353 FIFTH AVE..N. Y 
» N.Y. 


g. F. BONAVENTURE, aii oe ering. agger tly xaonage | COR. 34TH ST., OPPOSITE = w — 
8 ions in} DURAND-RUEL, 


DEALERS IN volumes, containing the reproductions in 


Art Galleries, Old and Modern Paintings by pi, tg of all the Master’s pictures, EXPERT anv IMPORTER OF 
with their descriptions and their history. 
FINE Books, ARTISTIC BINDINGS, English, Dutch and Flemish Masters. The richest and most extensive book ever ANCIENT AND MODERN 


EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. published of any painter. Subscription rT 
Paintincs, Water Coors, ENGRAVINGS : ag ‘ : [ 
: . "| 160 New Bond Street, London, | Price in Paris, $400, for the edition on PAI N INGS, 
ART OBJECTS, Japan paper ; $250 on Holland paper. 389 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


asic * (Corner 36th Street. 
6 West 33d Street, New York. OLD CERAMICS. WEDDING GIFTS iss ticles diet ten = Saye oe 


" A large collection of valuable English pottery and 
(Opposite The Waldorf.) porcelain, illustrative of English life and psecare dur- JAPANESE Art Galleries in Paris. 
ing the 17th and 18th centuries (1600-1840), may be Artistic Pottery, Bronzes. 16 Rue Larrirre ano iu Rue Lere..cerier. 


Geo le OO EE ER — dem bloc. The collection is of vstque Sam Ww 
. . AKER O} est, ta over ears to re, i to! uers Carvings Metal 
: dupllonte: “Particulars ; fasted "to princtpals only, re er Prints, Screens, ge E = F. E B LE P 
Antiques, Curios, Works of Art, 


F I N E F R A M E S ’ who may address, 
No. 4 Clinton Place, CERAMICS, care of Willing’s Offices, TOZO TAKAYANAGI, Quaint Odd Things. 


(8th Street), near Broadway, New York. 162 Piccadilly, London, W., England. 12 East 16TH STREET, 
Works of Art Framed with Artistic Judgment. . Sate Between 5th Ave. and Union Sq., N.Y. | 15 WEST 42d STREET, N. Y. 
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THE MANTEL-PIECE IN THE HALL OF THE SEASIDE COTTAGE, By Rictarp WELtLs. 
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By CHARLES VOLKMAR, 


Working Designs. 


NO. 1900.—DECORATION FOR A CUSHION IN EMBROIDERY. 
NOS. 1901, 1902.—SPRAYS OF BLACKBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES. 


The Art Amateur 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE ART AMATEUR, May, 1808. 
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By L. B 
By I. B.S. Wa 
By L. B. FE! 


DOILY. 
NO. 1896.—SPRAY 


NO. 1897.—CENTRE FO) 
NO. 1898.—DAFFODIL DEt 
EMBROIDERED PHOTO 


The Art An 
Working 


NO. 1895.—CORNER FOR 




















Art Amateur 


orking Designs. 


Tol. 38. No.6. May, 1898. 
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).—CORNER FOR AN EMBROIDERED 
DOILY. By L. B. Ferris. 


. 1896.—SPRAY OF FRESIA. 


By I. B, S. NIcHOLLs. 


97.—CENTRE FOR A FISH PLATE. 


sy I. B. S. NiIcHOLLs, 


DAFFODIL DECORATION FOR AN 
?OIDERED PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 


By L. B, Ferris, 








SUPPLEMENT TO THE ART AMATEUR, MAY, 18 
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Copyright, C, A, Whipple, 1896 


MAJOR-GENERAL NELSON A. MILES 


Commander of the United States Army. From the painting by Charles Ayer Whipple 
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